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DR. B. W. BACON’S VIEWS ON GOSPEL-ORIGINS 


EW scholars have made more abundant contributions 

to Gospel-study during the present century than the 
late Dr. B. W. Bacon, of Yale University. In a series of 
stately volumes, and a ceaseless stream of articles in the 
learned periodicals of the world, he discussed the problems 
and advocated solutions with amazing persistence, wide 
erudition, and brilliant speculative skill. 

In the Preface to his last-published volume, Studies in 
Matthew (1930), he made it clear that the goal of his endeavours 
was a comprehensive and definitive Life of Jesus. His admiring 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement said of him: 

‘Regarded still, even among some scholars, with suspicion, never- 
theless he is coming into his own. We trust that he may be given 
health and strength to complete the great programme of books which 
in his preface he proposes to himself, and that the whole may finally 
be crowned by “a truly historical and adequate Life of Christ.” For 
such a Fifth Gospel Story the world waits.’ 

It is a matter for profound regret that early in 1932 death 
put an end to Dr. Bacon’s pursuit of his literary plans. But 
the best tribute we can pay to his memory is to examine 
carefully what he has put before us. It is surely what he 
himself would have most desired, even if it issues in a con- 
fession of inability to accept some of the positions he defended. 
Such scrutiny is indeed very necessary; for some of the 
conclusions he advocated with most confidence are of a highly 
speculative and precarious nature; and a general acceptance 
of them by critics, out of regard for his deservedly great 


' name, would retard, rather than hasten, the production 


of that ‘truly historical and adequate Life of Christ’ towards 
which he was working. It is the purpose of this article 
(undertaken and in part prepared for before Dr. Bacon’s 
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death) to offer a critique of four of the more important 
theories he was accustomed to advance. 

I. Much of his reconstruction naturally turns on his inter- 
pretation of Papias, the second-century bishop of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, and this again not a little on the precise date 
to be assigned to that writer. Now the true date of Papias 
is not really difficult to determine, if the available evidence 
be simply and naturally judged. Eusebius tells us (Ch. Hist. 
III. xxxix. 3-4) that Papias, in the preface to his work 
entitled Explanation of the Oracles of the Lord, addressing 
the friend to whom he was dedicating the book, wrote as 


follows: 


3. ‘But I will not hesitate to interweave also for thee with my 
interpretations whatever things at any time I well-learned from the 
Elders and well-remembered, confidently claiming truthfulness for 
them. For I used to take an interest, not—like most people—in those 
who have so much to say, but in those who teach what is true, in 
those who recall, not the commandments of others, but the com- 
mandments given by the Lord to the faith and springing from the 
truth itself. 

4. But if anywhere there came any one who had actually been a 
follower of the Elders, I used to inquire as to the words of the Elders, 
what Andrew or what Peter had said (e7xev), or what Philip, or what 
Thomas, or Jacob, or what John, or Matthew, or any other of the 
disciples of the Lord (had said), and the things which Aristion and 
the Elder John, the Lord’s disciples, were saying (Aé¢yovo.). For 
I did not suppose that things from the books would be of such great 
use to me as what came from the living and abiding voice.’ 


Now the difficulties involved in this much-discussed 
passage have been needlessly enhanced by a refusal to accept 
certain points in it that are perfectly clear. The passage 
obviously refers to the period—some years before the time 
of writing—when Papias had been engaged in collecting his 
materials. At that period two men, Aristion and the Elder 
John, were still living. He calls these men ‘the Lord’s 
disciples,’ which means personal disciples of Jesus. The 
suggestion advanced by some that the word ‘disciple’ here 
designates simply an early Palestinian Christian who had 
possibly never seen Jesus, is not supported by usage. 
Christians in general are certainly called ‘disciples’ in Acts, 
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and many of them (but by no means all) were, as it happened, 
Palestinians; but this is no warrant for supposing that the 
word ever meant Palestinian Christians as distinct from 
others. Aristion and John were therefore men who had 
known Jesus personally as His disciples. They alone are 
mentioned as still ‘saying’ things, clearly because they alone 
of Jesu’s personal disciples were surviving at the time referred 
to. This fact enables us roughly to fix the date. Taking 
twenty as the approximate age of a young disciple at the 
time of the Crucifixion (a.D. 30), and ninety as a likely age 
for rare survivors, we get a.D. 100 as the approximate date 
of Papias’s inquiries. If we allow fifteen to twenty years 
between his inquiries and his writing, we get a.p. 115-120 
as the date for his book. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that Eusebius deals with Papias as if his floruit 
fell under Trajan (A.D. 98-117), immediately after discussing 
Ignatius and Clemens, and before commencing his account 
of events under Hadrian (4.p. 117-138). Further confirma- 
tion is given by Irenaeus, who was born about a.p. 130 and 
wrote A.D. 181-9: he speaks of Papias as an ‘ancient man,’ 
and describes him as a hearer of John, by whom he means 
the Apostle, and who (he says) survived to the time of 
Trajan. There is one piece of evidence which seems at first 
sight to point to a later date. Philip of Side, an early-fifth- 
century chronicler, seems to say that Papias declared that 
some of those who had been raised from the dead by Christ 
‘lived until Hadrian’s time.’ These words convinced 
Harnack that Papias must have written after a.p. 138; 
and others have followed him. Dr. Bacon is here an honour- 
able exception. He believed that Philip of Side, drawing 
carelessly from Eusebius, had mistakenly applied to Papias 
the claim which Eusebius reports as being made by Quadratus. 
The Greek of Philip is certainly obscure, and therefore Dr. 
Bacon’s theory may here be correct. But even if it is not, since 
the words at best represent Papias’s general meaning, not his 
ipsissima verba, they need not be dated later than a.p. 120. 
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But Dr. Bacon, in company with many other distinguished 
scholars, took the extraordinary step of emending the text 
of Eusebius’s quotation of Papias, on the ground that, as it 
stands, it is difficult. The words ‘the Lord’s disciples,’ 
applied to John the Elder and Aristion, no doubt are difficult 
if we date Papias’s book as late as a.p. 140. Certainly the 
Syriac version of Eusebius omits them, while the Latin 
renders them ‘ceterique discipuli.. Mommsen suggested 
that the three words should be omitted as an interpolation, 
Renan that we should read ‘disciples of the disciples of the 
Lord,’ Wilhelm Larfeld ‘the disciples of John,’ Dr. Bacon 
‘the disciples of these.’ It was not indeed difficult to show 
how some such original reading could quite easily have got 
altered to what we now find in Eusebius. But such theories 
are wholly unwarranted: and the wide vogue of them consti- 
tutes a strange and disquieting vagary of the modern critical 
judgment. The Greek manuscripts of Eusebius, reading 
‘disciples’ (or ‘the disciples’) ‘of the Lord,’ are unanimous: 
the words are confirmed by Jerome; they make perfectly 
good sense; they are not inconsistent with any other known 
facts. And they prove conclusively that Papias was referring 
to a time not later than a.p. 100, and was therefore probably 
writing about a.p. 115-120. 

Yet Dr. Bacon, having removed from the sources by 
conjectural emendation the one really crucial clause, dated 
Papias’s inquiries 4.D. 110-117 and his book shortly after 
A.D. 140, repeatedly calling him a contemporary of Justin 
(whose Apology appeared in a.D. 153). His grounds were 
partly his own interpretation of Papias’s phrase ‘the Elders’ 
(which we shall discuss presently), and partly a quite in- 
conclusive inference, drawn from Papias’s zeal for orthodoxy, 
that he must have been writing after Basilides and Marcion. 
This grave‘error in dating vitiates no small part of Dr. Bacon’s 
interpretation of this early author. 
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II. Next in importance to Papias’s date is the meaning 
he attached to the term ‘the Elders.’ Dr. Bacon (with 
whom Dr. Moffatt largely agrees), observing that Irenaeus 
frequently refers to the immediate successors of the Apostles 
as ‘the Elders,’ took it for granted that the word must 
have had the same meaning when Papias used it. But 
it is to be observed that, to Irenaeus, Papias himself was 
one of ‘the Elders’—a fact sufficient to show that the 
Elders of Papias and the Elders of Irenaeus are by no means 
identical. Yet Dr. Bacon was so certain of the accuracy of 
his view, that he allowed himself to print the phrase ‘the 
Elders, the successors (or disciples) of the Apostles,’ two or 
three times within inverted commas, in a way that directly 
suggests to the unwary reader that this is a phrase actually 
used by Papias—which however is not the case. 

Avoiding this error also, as we have to avoid needless 
emendation of the text, let us look again at Papias’s words. 
He says he used to ask the Elders’ followers to tell him 
(1) the words of the Elders, (2) what the Twelve had said 
in past times, and (3) what Aristion and the Elder John 
were still saying. Now the first thing to note here is that 
both groups, (a) the Twelve, and (6) John and Aristion, are 
called ‘disciples of the Lord.’ This shows that they are 
co-ordinate, the only difference between them—as the tenses 
of the verbs indicate—being that John and Aristion were 
still alive, whereas the rest were dead. The next question 
is, were ‘the words of the Elders’ a report of the words of the 
Twelve and of John and Aristion, or were they identical 
with them? Grammatically, no doubt, the former construc- 
tion is possible; and many prefer it. But two initial 
considerations tell in favour of the latter :— 

(1) Grammatically, this is the simplest and most obvious 
construction. Just as Paul nowhere uses the term ‘disciples,’ 
so Papias apparently nowhere uses the term ‘Apostles’: 
he calls the Twelve simply ‘the disciples of the Lord.’ He 
uses the same expression to designate John and Aristion. 
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The title ‘the Elder,’ which he prefixes to the name of John, 
is most naturally explained as a sobriquet conferred on him 
because of his great age (something like ‘G.O.M.’ for Gladstone). 
This title would be all the more natural if John already 
belonged to a class known generally as ‘the Elders.’ And 
if John the Lord’s disciple was an Elder, the probability 
is that the other disciples of the Lord—Aristion and the Twelve 
—were Elders also (cf. 1 Pet. v. 1). 

(2) Chronologically, the series 

i. Apostles and personal disciples, i.e. Elders, 
ii. Followers of Elders, 
iii. Papias, 
is clearly, much more probable than the series 
i. Apostles, 
fii. Elders, 
iii. Followers of Elders, 
iv. Papias: 
for in a.D. 100 there must have been many living who had 
personally associated with Apostles; there would be no need 
to go mainly to the successors of these associates. 

Against the view that Papias means by Elders Apostles 
and their contemporaries, Dr. Bacon pleaded (Fourth 
Gospel, p. 121) that in that case Papias would never have 
dreamt of saying: ‘I will not hesitate to interweave also 
for thee with my interpretations whatever things at any 
time I well-learned from the Elders and well-remembered, 
confidently claiming truthfulness for them.’ But the difficulty 
here is imaginary. Papias is not apologizing (as Dr. Bacon 
supposed) for interweaving the Elders’ teachings; nor has 
he any doubts regarding the truth of those teachings. But 
he might quite conceivably have felt hesitation owing to 
the labour and difficulty of collecting them: and this is in 
fact suggested by his stress on well-learning and well-remem- 
bering and his insistence on the accuracy of his reports. 

Others observe that if Papias meant Apostles by Elders, 
then he must have been a disciple of several Apostles, whereas 
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nowhere else is the claim made that he was a disciple of more 
than one, viz. John. But when he says he well-learned 
certain things from (apa) the Elders, he does not necessarily 
mean that he learned them by direct personal intercourse: 
his learning may well have been indirect, through informants 
—as his immediately ensuing words indeed make unmis- 
takably clear. But Dr. Bacon used to insist further that these 
Elders were a body of men resident (about a.p. 90-120) at 
Jerusalem. The grounds given for this truly extraordinary 
theory are (a) that Jerusalem was ‘the acknowledged seat of 
apostolic tradition,’ and (b) that several times in Acés allusion 
is made to ‘the Elders’ (xi. 30, xxi. 18) and to ‘the Apostles 
and Elders’ (xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; xvi. 4) at Jerusalem. But 
where is the force of this argument? Was Jerusalem the 
only place where Jesus was remembered? And because some 
Elders existed there in 4.p. 50-60, must all Elders alive 
at the end of the century have lived there and there only, 
despite the almost complete destruction of the city in a.p. 70? 
Eusebius indeed furnishes a list of the fifteen bishops of 
Jerusalem from Jacob the Lord’s brother to Judas in Hadrian’s 
reign. But we know next to nothing about any doings of 
these men at Jerusalem; and in any case their existence 
proves absolutely nothing regarding the place of residence 
of Papias’s Elders. 

Dr. Bacon claimed to find support for this Jerusalem- 
theory in the fact that most of the traditions quoted by 
Papias bear a primitive and Jewish, i.e., a Palestinian stamp. 
But this Palestinian flavour could quite well be accounted 
for by the primitive origin of these traditions. We do not 
need to suppose that their guarantors all lived in Palestine. 
We learn, in fact, from Papias himself, that he derived some 
of them from the daughters of Philip, who resided in his 
own town of Hierapolis in Phrygia. 

III. Not only was Dr. Bacon sure that Papias’s Elders 
lived at Jerusalem: he even conjecturally identified the 
Elder John with one of Eusebius’s fifteen bishops. The 
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seventh of these was named John; and Epiphanius tells us 
that this man died in a.D. 117. He, suggests Dr. Bacon, 
was ‘the Elder’ or ‘the Elder John’ of Papias. This view 
is clearly untenable unless the text of Papias be emended 
as Dr. Bacon desired: but, apart from that fatal difficulty, 
neither Eusebius nor Epiphanius call this John an elder, 
still less ‘the Elder.’ Yet Dr. Bacon felt such confidence 
in his conjecture that, on the mere ground that bishops 
and elders were at first identical, and that consequently 
some early elders were later mistaken for monarchical bishops, 
he calls John the bishop without more ado ‘this Elder John.’ 
Did ever a more flimsily-woven tissue of conjectures com- 
mend itself to a learned and capable scholar as genuine 
historical reconstruction? 

But if Papias’s ‘John the Elder’ was not a bishop of 
Jerusalem, who was he? On our answer to this question 
will depend our estimate of the value of what Papias tells 
us about the Gospel of Mark, and our decision regarding 
certain important points raised by the study of the Fourth 
Gospel. Despite the doubts of scholars, the answer is really 
not very far to seek. The Apocalypse gives us quite certain 
knowledge of a John, who about a.p. 93 wrote from Patmos 
authoritative letters to seven Churches in the Roman province 
of Asia, commencing with Ephesus. Justin Martyr, who 
. Visited Ephesus about a.p. 135, assures us that the John 
to whom the Apocalypse in question ‘came’ was one of the 
Apostles of the Christ. This amounts, of course, to evidence 
that John the Apostle had resided during the nineties in 
Asia; and it comes to us from a man on the spot as early 
as A.D. 135. Nay, more, Dr. Bacon admits that the author 
of the Apocalypse clearly meant to represent himself as the 
Apostle John, and that Papias, in pronouncing the book to 
be ‘trustworthy,’ acknowledged that representation to be 
true. Dr. Bacon sought to avoid the consequences of this 
admission regarding Papias by unwarrantably ascribing to 
him the absurd opinion, found in the Muratorian Fragment 
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and in Epiphanius, to the effect that the Apocalypse was 
written in the time of Claudius (a.p. 41-54). Yet it is in- 
conceivable, if once Papias be rightly dated, that he could 
have blundered so badly in dating the Apocalypse; and his 
testimony consequently carries the local evidence for the 
Asian residence of the Apostle during the nineties back 
to a.D. 115-120 or even earlier. It is confirmed by the 
apocryphal Acts of John, a work the limits of date for which 
Harnack puts at a.p. 130-180/200, and which clearly pre- 
supposes the Ephesian residence of John. It is truly sur- 
prising that, in face of such evidence, a scholar like the late 
Canon R. H. Charles could blandly speak of ‘the silence of 
ecclesiastical writers down to 180 a.p. as to any residence 
of John the Apostle in Asia Minor’ (Revelation, vol. I, p. xlv), 
and could even include Justin himself on the same page 
as one of the silent, forgetting what was involved in his 
own allusion in a footnote a few pages earlier to Justin’s 
belief regarding the authorship of the Apocalypse. When 
we add to the strong evidence just adduced the confident 
belief of Irenaeus (who had lived in Asia in his youth), of 
Polycrates (born not later than about a.p. 125, and bishop 
of Ephesus about a.p. 190), and of Clemens of Alexandria, 
we may feel reasonably satisfied of the accuracy of our 
inference. 

It is worth while lingering a moment on the evidence 
of Irenaeus, as its accuracy has been stoutly challenged by 
Dr. Bacon and many others. Irenaeus, as all admit, firmly 
believed in the Ephesian residence of the Apostle John: 
he often refers to him, and calls Papias ‘a hearer of John’ 
(V. xxxiii. 3f.). He probably got this last piece of informa- 
tion from Papias’s own book; and indeed Eusebius tells us 
(III. xxxix. 7) that Papias himself said in it that he had 
personally heard Aristion and the Elder John; ‘in fact (yov),’ 
continues Eusebius, ‘he often mentions them by name in 
his writings and gives their traditions.’ On the ground that 
yow usually means ‘at least’ or ‘at all events,’ many have 
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thought that Eusebius’s statement about Papias claiming 
to have personally heard Aristion and John was simply 
an inference from the fact that Papias frequently mentioned 
them and their stories. But yow not only has a restrictive 
sense (see Dom Chapman, John the Presbyter, pp. 28-30); 
and to give it that sense here and draw the conclusion it 
suggests would be to accuse Eusebius of unbelievable stupidity. 
Papias therefore really claimed to have been a hearer of 
John the Elder; and Irenaeus believed this was equivalent 
to being a hearer of John the Apostle. His belief is regarded 
by many moderns as a pardonable error: he is supposed to 
have been so eager to land John the Apostle safely in Asia 
Minor, that he too rashly jumped to conclusions. Eusebius, 
it is urged, corrects Irenaeus’s error, writing (III. xxxix. 2): 

‘But Papias himself in the preface to his books by no means makes 
it clear that he had been a hearer and eye-witness of the holy Apostles, 
but rather teaches (us), by means of the phrases he employs, that he 
had received the things of the faith from their friends’ (then follows 
the quotation from Papias transcribed above on p. 290). 
Now if Irenaeus was biassed and therefore fallible, so was 
Eusebius: he wanted to put Papias as low as possible both 
in date and honour, so as to be able to discredit his chiliastic 
views. He was anxious to disconnect him from the Apostles, 
and to find some non-apostolic John, on whom he could 
foist that objectionable book, the Apocalypse. He saw that 
Papias clearly claimed to have been a personal hearer of 
John the Elder; but he observed that in his preface Papias 
used the name ‘John’ twice over. By overlooking the 
special sense there given to the word ‘Elders’ and the absence 
of the word ‘Apostles,’ Eusebius easily drew the negative 
inference that in his preface Papias had not claimed to have 
been a hearer and eye-witness of the Apostles, and that 
there was a second John (the Elder), to whom, very happily, 
the Apocalypse could be ascribed. 

But before we conclude that Irenaeus was wrong and 
Eusebius right, we must ask whether it is certain that Papias, 
in mentioning the name ‘John’ twice, meant to differentiate 
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the Elder from the Apostle. On looking again at Papias’s 
words, we must admit that at first sight it does seem as if 
two different men were referred to. But, we ask, is that 
the only natural meaning possible? For if not, then the 
passage is ambiguous; and its meaning must be determined 
by the general probabilities of the case. Now let us make 
a perfectly reasonable supposition. Suppose for a moment 
that, of Papias’s first group, the only Apostolic survivor 
was John, and that Papias wanted to know, as of course he 
would, (a), the past words of all the Twelve (including John), 
and (b) the present words of the one survivor of the group, 
how could he describe this wish without twice mentioning 
the survivor’s name? The title ‘the Elder’ is added on the 
second occasion because his long survival until the actual 
time of enquiry is then particularly in mind. If it be asked 
why then Aristion is not similarly mentioned twice, the 
answer is that the first enumeration of names was clearly 
meant only as a selection, and that Aristion’s earlier witnessing 
was not important enough to ensure his specific inclusion 
in it. Papias’s words are therefore as consistent with the 
existence of one John, as they are with that of two; and our 
choice between these alternatives must depend on other 
considerations than the wording of the passage itself. 
Another fragment of Papias is adduced, in which he is 
said to have stated that ‘Jacob and John were done away 
with by Jews.’ But we must distinguish between excerpts 
from Papias given us by careful and early writers like Eusebius, 
and rough quotations from him given by late and often 
inaccurate chroniclers. Now who are our authorities for 
believing that Papias made some such statement as that 
here referred to? They are two. First, a seventh- or eighth- 
century Epitomizer, probably drawing his material from the 
above-mentioned Philip of Side, a person whom Socrates 
and Photius adjudged to be a poor character, both as 
man and as historian. That does not look like very direct 
and reliable evidence. In the extract in question John is 
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called o @co\cyos—a late epithet, proving that in any case 
we have not got here Papias’s exact words. The second 
authority is the oldest of the twenty-eight manuscripts of 
the ninth-century chronicler, George the Sinner. As all the 
other manuscripts of George have no reference to Papias, 
but speak of John resting in peace, and all of them, including 
the oldest, refer to John’s residence at Ephesus, it looks as 
if this oldest manuscript had been interpolated by some 
scribe, dependent either upon the Epitomizer of Philip, or 
possibly on Philip himself. Or if we prefer the view that the 
oldest manuscript truthfully represents what George himself 
wrote, and that the others had been purged of the obvious 
inconsistency, then we must conclude that it was George 
himself who was probably drawing on Philip’s Epitomizer. In 
either case, this one manuscript of George gives no additional 
strength to the already poor authority of Philip’s Epitomizer. 

How easy it was in that age to make erroneous quotations 
and inferences is exhibited by the ensuing words of the 


manuscript under discussion. After stating, on the authority 
of Papias, that John was done away with by Jews, the scribe 
continues : 


‘Assuredly he fulfilled along with his brother the prediction of 
Christ about them, and their own agreement and sanction regarding 
this. For when the Lord had said to them, “Can ye drink the cup 
which I drink?,” and when they had eagerly nodded assent and agreed, 
He said, ““My cup ye shall drink, and with the baptism with which I 
am baptized shall ye be baptized.” And naturally so; for it is im- 
possible that God should lie. And thus the learned Origenes also, in 
his commentary on Matthew, assures (us), how that John “bore 
witness” (neuaprvpyev), intimating that he had learnt this from the 
successors of the Apostles.’ 


Now Origenes’ Commentary on Matthew, here quoted as 
confirming the record of John dying as a martyr, in fact 
confirms nothing of the sort. It says indeed that John 
‘bore witness,’ i.e. acknowledged his faith before the 
Emperor, and was thereupon banished to Patmos. By 
using the innocent, though ambiguous word japrupéw, 
Origenes exposed himself to complete misunderstanding on 
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the part of the later scribe. May not a very similar error 
be the true explanation of the statement made by Philip’s 
Epitomizer also? 

The scribe’s other bow-string, the appeal to Christ’s pre- 
diction, stands the test no better, though it is often confidently 
used by modern writers. Schwartz and Wellhausen went 
so far as to affirm that the brothers Jacob and John were 
both slain by Herod Agrippa in a.p. 44. (This date in any 
case is wrong, for Jacob was executed in a.D. 41 or 42, not 44.) 
But in the silence of Acts xii. 1 we have a strong suggestion 
that John did not perish with his brother Jacob; and in 
Gal. ii. 9 we have positive evidence that John survived at 
least till a.p. 48. The argument is that a prediction of Jesus 
would never have been permanently recorded unless it had 
been fulfilled: and the answer is that ex hypothesi it was 
certainly remembered for at least eleven or twelve years 
without being fulfilled at all, and for another six or seven 
without being completely fulfilled, and that therefore it 
could have been remembered for another twenty-odd years 
(and so have been recorded by Mark) without having been 
even then completely fulfilled. Nor is there any real difficulty 
in supposing that it never was completely fulfilled. Jesus 
contemplated, for a time at least, the almost certain martyr- 
dom of all the Twelve—when He spoke about His followers 
bearing the Cross after Him: and His words to Jacob and 
John are probably no more than a solemn reminder of the 
danger which awaited them if they remained faithful. 

There is therefore good reason to distrust the statements 
of those who quote Papias as saying that John the Apostle 
was slain by Jews (i.e. before a.p.70). Papias, regarding 
the Apocalypse as ‘trustworthy,’ and surely knowing approx- 
imately its real date, can hardly have seriously believed that 
its author was so slain. Had Irenaeus and Eusebius found 
any such record in his work, they would certainly have 
contradicted it—Irenaeus because he thought he knew 
better, and Eusebius for the additional reason that it would 
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have enabled him to discredit Papias still further. The 
probability is that Papias made some allusion to the martyr. 
doms of Jacob the Apostle or Jacob the brother of Jesus, 
and of John the Baptist (possibly also to the uaprupia of 
John the Apostle prior to banishment to Patmos); and his 
allusions have come to us in a garbled form, as recording a 
martyrdom of both sons of Zebedee at the hands of the 
Jews. 

Still less sufficient to prove the early martyrdom of John 
the Apostle are the sundry pieces of later evidence (such as 
martyrologies and Church-calendars), which are quoted as 
attesting it. For it must be remembered that, although 
we know from Heracleon (about a.p. 165) that four at least 
of the Twelve did not suffer martyrdom, yet so great was 
the honour of martyrdom, and so profound the reverence 
felt for the Twelve, that ecclesiastical legend eventually 
bestowed the martyr’s crown on every one of them. It 
is truly surprising that the operation of this natural but very 
misleading motive has been so largely ignored by scholars, 
and that martyr-lists, calendars, &c., of the fifth and follow- 
ing centuries have been gravely adduced as if they gave us 
more reliable information than do well-informed writers 
of far earlier days, like Justin, Irenaeus, Polycrates, and 
Clemens of Alexandria. We can therefore only marvel 
that Dr. Charles could, after surveying the evidence, main- 
tain that it removes the belief in John’s early martyrdom 
‘from the sphere of hypothesis into that of reasonably 
established facts of history’ (Revelation, vol. i, p. xlix). 

No theory is altogether free from difficulty ; and difficulties 
are of course involved in the supposition that John the 
Apostle resided at Ephesus, wrote the Apocalypse, and died 
at Ephesus about a.p. 100. But they must in reason yield 
to conclusions based like the foregoing on the simplest and 
most direct of the numerous arguments involved. Some 
have sought relief in the theory that both John the Apostle 
and John the Elder lived at Ephesus: but the earliest support 
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for this view (setting aside the ambiguous duplication of 
names by Papias) is a guess by Dionysius of Alexandria 
(about a.D. 255). His interest in the matter, like that of 
the later Eusebius, was a desire to relieve John the Apostle 
of responsibility for the Apocalypse ; and his sole piece of 
positive evidence was the reported existence of two monu- 
ments (uvjuara) of John at Ephesus (Eusebius, Ch. Hist. 
VII. xxv. 16). Eusebius, of course, was able to add the 
apparent testimony of Papias’s preface to the existence of 
two ancient Johns (see above, pp. 290, 298). 

IV. The last matter which I select for discussion here 
is Dr. Bacon’s treatment of Papias’s reference to Matthew. 
It will be remembered that, after quoting the opinions of 
Papias himself and of the Elder (? John) to whom Papias 
had verbally appealed, concerning the Gospel of Mark, 
Eusebius continues (III. xxxix. 15f.): ‘So then this is recorded 
by Papias about Mark. But concerning Matthew this is said, 
“So then Matthew made an orderly collection of the Oracles 
in the Hebrew language, but each man translated them 
as best he could.” ’ The word here rendered ‘made an 
orderly collection’ is cweragaro. There is a variant reading 
cweypagaro; but Schwartz relegates it to his margin as 
inferior, and Dr. Bacon is probably right in urging in 
support of cweragaro that a contrast with Mark’s clearly- 
stated failure to produce a owvrafiv trav xvpiaxwy oyiwy is 
intended. Moreover ‘Hebrew language’ doubtless means 
Aramaic. The meaning of \6ya, here translated ‘Oracles,’ 
has been hotly debated. Scholars used to assume that it 
simply meant ‘sayings.’ The more usual view now is that 
it meant Scriptural or oracular utterances. It could not 
therefore be naturally applied to a document consisting 
wholly or mainly of narrative, but would fit a work containing 
mostly passages of teaching, even though these were accom- 
panied by a narrative setting or framework. 

Beyond this point, however, general agreement regarding 
Papias’s meaning ceases. But there is no part of Dr. Bacon’s 
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whole system of views regarding Gospel-origins on which 
he insisted with greater confidence and emphasis than on 
his interpretation of this short passage. 

Firstly, building on the silence of Eusebius, he contended 
that we have here only Papias’s own view, not a judgement 
derived by him from the Elder, like the sentence about Mark. 
Possibly so; for had the sentence come from the Elder, we 
might have expected Eusebius to mention the fact. On 
the other hand, the form of the sentence shows that it was 
preceded by other matter about Matthew; and it has there. 
fore appeared to many scholars probable, on the basis of 
analogy, that Papias actually got his information about 
Matthew, as he did that about Mark, from the Elder. If 
so, we should have to say that Eusebius, who was in any 
case making only brief extracts, and felt no need to vindicate 
the Gospel of Matthew by appealing beyond Papias to the 
Elder, simply omitted to include the relevant words in his 
quotation. 

But Dr. Bacon was not content with ruling out the Elder 
here; he maintained that Papias’s statement was not a 
tradition at all, but a pure assumption on his own part. 
While this view cannot be rejected outright as demonstrably 
mistaken, inherent probabilities are strongly against it. If, 
as Dr. Bacon believed, Papias was simply repeating something 
which the whole Christian Church of his day assumed to be 
true, and adding to it an assumption about its language 
which any intelligent Christian who gave it a moment’s 
thought would inevitably make, why should he trouble to 
record his views at all? Papias was, we know, a writer 
who prided himself on carefully ascertaining facts from 
senior people who were in a position to guarantee them; 
and unless some positive reason to the contrary can be shown, 
(and Dr. Bacon, so far as I can discover, has shown none), 
we must hold that Papias made the statement about Matthew 
because he had received it from some traditional source. 

Next, Dr. Bacon was absolutely certain that Papias here 
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had in mind our canonical Gospel of Matthew. His certainty 
rests on the reflection that in a.p. 140-150, when he supposed 
Papias to have been writing, the only document known to the 
Christian world generally as Matthew’s work was our first 
canonical Gospel. We have, however, shown that Dr. Bacon 
dated Papias’s book at least twenty to twenty-five years too 
late; and the correction of this error very much lessens the 
certainty we can feel that Papias must have had the canonical 
Gospel in mind. Still more are we entitled to challenge this 
certainty, if we may suppose that Papias is quoting from 
some informant of about a.p. 100. It would, of course, in 
that case be perfectly open to us to conjecture that the state- 
ment was originally made with reference to some other 
document, and that Papias, having accepted it on authority, 
mistakenly took it as referring to the canonical Gospel. 
Dr. Bacon, however, rejected this suggestion as totally 
baseless. 

However this may be, there are several substantial objec- 
tions to applying the words to the canonical Gospel. It may 
reasonably be doubted whether that Gospel could be naturally 
described as a syntaxis of the Lord’s Oracles. Dr. Bacon 
indeed regarded the designation as eminently suitable, in 
view of the careful massing of Jesu’s teaching in the Gospel 
into five great blocks, each containing more or less closely 
related matter. But when we observe that these blocks 
comprise only 383 out of the 1,070 verses in the Gospel, 
we doubt the propriety of describing the whole Gospel as 
a ‘syntaxis of the Lord’s Oracles.’ Dr. Bacon appealed to 
the analogy of the Pentateuch, which was called ‘the Law,’ 
although much of it is narrative; but there a rough calcula- 
tion reveals only 112 pages of narrative intermingled with 
135 of legal matter. 

We observe further that, if Papias was referring to the 
canonical Gospel of Matthew, he was in error as regards 
its author and its original language; for modern scholarship 
has definitely proved that it is not, as it stands, the work 
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of any Apostle, and was not written by its author in Aramaic, 
but in Greek. Dr. Bacon, of course, was quite ready to admit 
that Papias was mistaken. But, we ask, is it not scientifically 
unwise to start difficult literary investigation with the 
contention that our earliest and most competent informant 
is in gross error? And if the statement came (as is at least 
possible) from a still earlier authority than Papias, we should 
naturally feel still more reluctant to contradict it: 

Dr. Bacon accounted for Papias’s allusion to the ‘Hebrew 
language’ by urging that Papias would naturally assume 
that, if an Apostle had compiled a collection of Jesu’s teach- 
ing, Aramaic would be the language he would naturally 
use. This is not in itself an unreasonable supposition ; but 
it is by no means so certain as Dr. Bacon assumed. Papias 
surely knew that even Palestine was swarming with Greek- 
speaking Christians, that several of the Apostles had Greek 
names, and that Greek was the language in which the vast 
bulk of existing Christian literature was written. However 
natural then it might seem to him to be that Matthew should 
write in Aramaic, he could not have regarded it as an im- 
possibility that he should have written in Greek. That 
being so, he would hardly affirm definitely that he had 
written in Aramaic, unless he had some positive ground for 
believing that it was so. Mere presumption does not account 
so easily as Dr. Bacon held for his categorical statement. 

And what are we to make of Papias’s declaration that 
every man translated these Aramaic Logia into Greek as 
best he could? Dr. Bacon suggested that this referred to 
oral translations of the distant past, now superseded by the 
authorized Greek version. Papias was drawing a contrast, 
he thought, between Peter and Matthew. Peter had had a 
recognized translator—Mark; Matthew had had none. But 
there is nothing in Papias’s words to show that he is referring 
only to oral or ancient translations. It is surely an extra- 
ordinary proceeding to accuse Papias of saying, without 
the slightest foundation, about a Gospel, which admittedly 
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had never previously existed in any other form than the 
Greek in which it was composed, that every one had translated 
it from Aramaic into Greek as best he could! Whatever 
date we ascribe to Papias, such an opinion on his part is 
very difficult indeed, and even more so on Dr. Bacon’s late 
dating of Papias than on our own. 

And finally, if Papias regarded our canonical Gospel of 
Matthew as of apostolic authority, how came he to give an 
account of Judas’s death radically inconsistent with that 
in this Gospel? 

Setting aside the little-supported suggestion that the 
Logia compiled by Matthew consisted of a florilegium of 
messianic proof-texts from the Old Testament, I venture 
still to adhere to the older view that they represented the 
Aramaic original of Q. Dr. Bacon was never weary of exposing 
the absurdity of this view; and many scholars of to-day 
agree with him. He spoke of Q as ‘some unheard-of apostolic 
source, of which Papias (writing after a.p. 140) could not 
possibly have known anything. But Papias was probably 
writing, not in a.D. 140-150, but in a.p. 115-120; and his 
materials were being collected twenty years or more before 
that. If, as Dr. Bacon and most modern scholars admit, 
Q actually existed—being used in the composition of Luke’s 
Gospel about a.p. 80 and of canonical Matthew about a.p. 85 
—why must we assume that no one could have known any- 
thing about it in a.p. 100 or even a.p. 115? To call it 
‘unheard-of’ is illegitimate. Consisting mainly of teaching, 
Q well deserves the designation ‘a syntaxis of the Lord’s 
Oracles’—certainly deserves it better than does the canonical 
Matthew. Opinions on the detailed problems concerning 
Q still differ widely; but it cannot be proved that it con- 
tained anything which a personal follower of Jesus could 
not have written. It is often said, by Dr. Bacon and others, 
that Luke in the preface to his Gospel, does not speak as if 
he had an apostolic source to draw from, and that if Q had 
been apostolic in origin, more respect would be shown to it 
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both in Luke and in Matthew. But to affirm this is to affirm 
more than we know. The earlier attempts which Luke in 
his preface almost claims to supersede were based, he says, 
on what ‘the eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word’ had 
delivered. Did he regard himself as less favourably placed 
in the matter of materials than the predecessors he was 
superseding? To imagine that Luke and the author of 
canonical Matthew must needs have treated a compilation 
made by an Apostle with the scrupulous reverence we should 
have shown to it, is to transfer illegitimately to the first century 
the standards and tastes of the twentieth. And this is the 
answer to another objection, viz. that, if Q had been the work 
of an Apostle, it would never have been allowed to disappear. 
A little reflection on the actual character and contents of 
the earliest Christian literature should suffice to show the 
baselessness of such reasoning. 


Suffice it for the present thus to have looked briefly at 
a very few of Dr. Bacon’s theories relating to Gospel-origins. 
If we have been compelled to challenge at times rather 
pointedly the opinions of a great man now alas unable to 
reply to us, we may remember that candid and patient 
criticism is the tribute which he himself would have most 
appreciated, and that whether the final judgement of scholar- 
ship on the points in dispute be given for him or against him, 
we are all in his debt for the zeal and thoroughness of his 
work and the unfailing stimulus he imparts to all who are 
deeply interested, as he was, in the quest for the truth con- 


cerning Jesus. 
C. J. Capovx. 


Norsz. The above article was in proof before I had had an opportunity 
of reading Dr. Bartlet’s valuable essay on Papias in Amicitiae Corolla, 
recently dedicated to Dr. Rendel Harris. I am glad to have the support 
of his opinion regarding the date of Papias, the meaning of ‘the Elders,’ 
and the Ephesian residence of the Apostle John, though on some other 
points he takes a different view from my own.—C.J.C. 
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HYMNS FOR THE USE OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED METHODISTS: 


OME with me to John Wesley’s own county: Lincoln- 
shire. Come to the North Wolds, where from the Earl 
of Yarborough’s woods at Pelham’s Pillar you can see the 
line of the Humber and the North Sea, and the Dock Tower of 
Grimsby by day; and by night the lantern of Spurn light- 
house, the dull glow of Hull on the north, the duller glow of 
Gainsborough on the west, and between them the flaring 
furnaces of Scunthorpe. Come to the place where the hill- 
country of the Wolds ends suddenly with a sharp escarpment. 
Away to the west stretches the chess-board of variegated 
woodland, meadows, and ploughed fields till it rises suddenly 
on a far horizon to that sharp ridge on which, thirty miles 
away, stands the cathedral church of Lincoln. Halfway down 
this steep western escarpment of the Wolds in the hungry 
forties of last century, in the ancient Roman town of Caistor, 
the Methodists built a new chapel, square and high and red, 
in a county of red bricks and curly red tiles. Inside, the 
chapel had a deep gallery, and a lofty rostrum. Under the 
rostrum was the vestry, and through a trap door in the rostrum 
floor the preacher climbed from the vestry to his place. You 
saw him enter the vestry below by an ordinary door, and then 
in due time appeared his head and beard, and you hoped he 
would forget to shut the trap door; but he never did. 

In that chapel it was my fortune to hear many sermons 
and to be bored by not a few. I am not less grateful for 
those that bored me than for those which held me interested ; 
for in the effort to escape from boredom I made the most of 
the resources of my grandfather’s pew. Attempts to read the 
one plain tablet at the side of the rostrum always failed. 
I grew weary of wondering why the bright yellow blinds were 

1A paper read to the University Methodist Society at Wesley 


Church, on Sunday, November 20, 1932, by B. L. Manning, Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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fitted only on the south side of the chapel, not on the north 
(I was very young, you see). I knew by heart the beauties 
of the thin iron pillars painted by some very ingenious person 
to deceive us into thinking they were marble. I had to wait 
for the hymns before the boy who blew the organ would begin 
his attractive diving and jumping. I had tried to imagine 
what would really happen if I suddenly put both my hands on 
the bald head of our friend there in the pew in front until the 
fascination of the experiment became so great that I was 
compelled for safety’s sake to put away the thought. What, 
then, was left? Only the pile of Bibles and hymn books in 
the left hand corner. The Bibles, I regret to confess, did 
not attract me; but Wesley’s Hymns, Wesley’s Hymns with a 
Supplement, and Wesley’s Hymns with New Supplement, upon 
these I fell week after week. And there in that pew began an 
unregulated, passionate, random reading which has gone on 
ever since. 

I could inflict upon you, but I will not, a description 
of the other chapel that I knew well in those days: the 1662 
meeting house of my father’s Congregational Church. There I 
found sermons less dull, for my father preached them ; but the 
casual ministrations of strangers drove me to Part II of 
Dr. Barrett’s Hymnal, where among ‘Ancient Hymns of the 
Church’ I found Irons’s noble translation of the most moving of 
all medieval hymns—Dies Irae; and from Dies Irae, not 
knowing what I did, I caught the infection of a love of 
medieval Christianity. To boring sermons then I owe two of 
the best things that I know. 

Now few of you have Methodist grandfathers at Caistor; 
few of you hear boring Methodist sermons; and, even if you 
did, few of you would still find your old hymn books left in 
the pew. I may be wrong, but I suspect that many of you 
hardly know even the outward and visible signs of the hymn 
book about which I am to talk; and I propose, therefore, 
before we try to approach its inward and spiritual grace to 
discuss its external make-up. The power of the late Wesleyan 
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Conference was so great that when in 1904 it said ‘Let there 
be a new hymn book,’ behold, it was so. Old hymn books, 
passed away; all hymn books became new. Henceforth you 
were to know only your new hymn book of 1904, which came 
in when I was only a boy, but which still left the old on the 
pew shelves for my research. 

I do not speak of it The Methodist Hymn Book with its 
commonplace title, like every one else’s hymn book. I speak 
of your glory: ‘A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the 
People called Methodists. By the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. With a supple- 
ment. London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 2 Castle Street, 
City Road ; sold at 66 Paternoster Row.’ That was a title page.' 
It had English history and English life in it, enough at least 
to set one bored little boy wondering. ‘Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford’: so even at Caistor we had some touch with 
Oxford; but what Oxford was I had no notion. I suppose I 
respect and love Oxford more than I should otherwise because 
I first heard of it in a Methodist hymn book. ‘Sometime 
Fellow of Lincoln College’: what was a Fellow and a sometime 
Fellow? and why Lincoln College?—a pertinent question in 
Lincolnshire. And then opposite the title page—surely in 
almost every one of the old books—there was what ought 
never to have been removed from any of them, the page of 
thicker paper with the clean-cut, chaste engraving of the 
venerable man himself, and his clear, beautiful signature, 
John Wesley. It was in itself an introduction to the engraver’s 
art, for it was a good engraving; and early familiarity with 
that dignified figure—the long curling hair, the Geneva gown 
and cassock and bands—gave me, I imagine, my ineradic- 
able prejudice in favour of a properly dressed minister and 
my revulsion from the parson in mufti. Did it do no more? 
It did, and you made one of the profoundest mistakes you 


1The edition of the hymn book which I describe in this paper is 
not the classical one of 1780, but an undated mid-nineteenth-century 
edition (used by my grandfather), with the 1830 supplement. 
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ever made when in 1904 you removed that engraving from 
your hymn books. That engraving alone stamped on the mind 
and heart of your people the figure of the founder of 
Methodism. Your devotion to him has been a by-word with 
the rest of us, you know, since Crabbe wrote of you as folk 
whose ‘John the Elder was the John Divine.’ 

Well, let Crabbe have his joke: I think Methodism will 
lose a most valuable and most characteristic bit of itself 
when the lineaments of its founder are less clear in the mind 
of all its people. Every Methodist ought to know at least 
what Wesley looked like: and you began to erase his image 
when you removed him from the book. Why you did so 
wanton and so silly a thing, I cannot imagine. Yes, I can; 
but I will not go into that. 

So much we learnt from the first opening of the book. Now 
turn over. A single page of close print contained the Preface, 
signed like the portrait, John Wesley, and dated (how many 
of you know the date?) London, October 20, 1779: a great but 
unobserved Methodist feast. I am inclined to read the whole 
of the Preface to you; for, unwilling as I am to think ill 
of you, I believe that many of you have never read it. Never 
read it! why, you have never seen it. The rascals who com- 
piled your hymn book in 1904 saw to that. They had the 
effrontery to refer to it as ‘a celebrated preface’ (‘a preface’ 
forsooth); and the wickedness to banish it from the book 
which you were to use for thirty years. They robbed you in 
1904 of what, as the children of John Wesley, you should 
regard as one of your priceless heirlooms. I use strong 
language, but that Preface is, to begin with, one of the 
noblest pieces of eighteenth-century prose extant: from its 
quaint opening words ‘For many years I have been impor- 
tuned,’ to its moving conclusion, ‘When Poetry thus keeps 
its place, as the handmaid of Piety, it shall attain, not a 
poor perishable wreath, but a crown that fadeth not away.’ 
I used to read it often; I do not say I understood it then; 
but because I read it first in Caistor chapel I have kept on 
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reading it till I begin to understand it. Apart altogether from 
Methodist interest, it is a first-rate introduction to the mind 
of the eighteenth century, a stimulating bit of literary 
criticism, and a model of plain, forceful, and at times sarcastic 
prose. I shall return to the Preface, but let us now pass on. 

The Table of Contents follows. It is, of course, unique. 
Wesley said, ‘The hymns are not carelessly jumbled together, 
but carefully ranged under proper heads, according to the 
experience of real Christians.’ The arrangement is quite 
unlike that with which we are now all familiar: hymns, I 
mean, arranged as they are in almost all our books under the 
three main heads: God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; Man, his needs and moods; the Church, its privileges 
and services. Wesley arranged his hymn book as a spiritual 
biography of the sort of person whom he called in the Preface 
a real Christian. There is the introductory section, ‘Exhort- 
ing sinners to return to God’; followed by a contemplation 
of the great facts which should induce them to do so: The 
Pleasantness of Religion, the Goodness of God, and the last 
four things, Death, Judgement, Heaven, and Hell. Next, 
the outlines of religion being sketched for the contemplation 
of the Exhorted Sinner, Formal Religion is described and 
distinguished (in Part II) from Inward Religion. With 
this precaution taken, the real work begins in Part III. 
Here we have the sinner trying to find the light. He prays 
for repentance in Section I. In Section II he is already a 
mourner convinced of sin. He is on the sure way to become 
a believer. But stay; before we deal with the sinner turned 
believer, we must glance at another class. Not all those who 
pray for repentance and wish to begin the true life do it 
now for the first time. Some have been here before, have 
started well, then have failed, and by this time need to get 
their second wind, or, it may be, their third or fourth. These 
are the people delightfully called Backsliders. And so we 
have the two sections: ‘For Persons convinced of Back- 
sliding’ and ‘For Backsliders recovered.’ Wesley now sees 
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his way clear. He has put the saving facts before sinners; 
warned them against mistaking false religion for true; and 
brought them to genuine repentance, whether for the first 
or a later time. He can now pass on to consider their 
experience as believers. He contemplates them first rejoicing, 
then fighting, praying, watching, working, suffering, seeking 
full redemption—a long and most distinctive section—and 
then saved; finally interceding for the world. In the last 
section Wesley considers his Society (the Methodist Church, 
as we should now call it); and we have the hymns of cor- 
porate life: For the Society Meeting, Giving Thanks, Praying, 
and Parting. 

With the history of the various supplements I do not 
propose to deal. In them we find the beginning of the more 
usual present day grouping of hymns. They contain, of 
course, some of the greatest of Charles Wesley’s hymns at 
first published separately; we find here in particular some 
of the sacramental hymns and the hymns for the great 
festivals. Into the very canon approved by John Wesley 
his followers did not hesitate, however, to insert a few not 
inserted in his life; but they marked these evidences of their 
rash piety by branding these pirate hymns with an asterisk. 
Most famous of these is Jesu, Lover of My Soul.? In 1830 
the compilers confess that some of the hymns which they 
now admit ‘sink below the rank of the Wesley poetry,’ but 
they defend their inclusion of these because of ‘some ex- 
cellence which will be found in the sentiment,’ because they 
afford a greater choice of subjects, and because ‘Mr. Wesley’ 
himself gave most of them his sanction by putting them in 
smaller supplemental books of his own. 

Before we look into the hymns themselves we must glance 
at the end of the book. Here is a mass of indexes*: indexes 
which by their thoroughness and minuteness link the book 


1Included in Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 1753, but not in the 
hymn book of 1780. 
*The index of subjects and the index of texts were added in 1808. 
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with medieval and renaissance scholarship. Scholars had not 
yet forgotten the way to index a book when Wesley published 
his hymns, and so we have a variety of indexes, which shew 
that the book was used, as he intended it to be used, as 
‘a little body of experimental and practical divinity.’ There 
is an excellent index of subjects—not an apology for one, 
but the genuine article, of great use to any user of the book. 
There is an index of texts of holy scripture illustrated in 
the volume. This is not complete, it goes without saying, 
for there is a reminiscence of holy scripture in every verse, 
almost in every line, that Charles Wesley ever wrote. But, 
necessarily incomplete as it is, this index proves how fully 
justified was John Wesley’s suggestion that in no other 
publication of the kind could men discover ‘so distinct 
and full an account of Scriptural Christianity.’ Of the 
thirty-nine books of the Old Testament only four are not 
recorded as illustrated: Ezra, Obadiah, Nahum, and 
Zephaniah. Of the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment only one: The third Epistle of St. John. Some books, 
e.g. Romans and Isaiah, are illustrated chapter by chapter, 
almost verse by verse. There are, for instance, over thirty 
references to Romans viii. Last among indexes there is 
the Index to every verse: giving evidence, if there were 
no other, that the book was used for reference and study. 
The book is indeed a treasury for the expression of every 
state of mind and every condition of the soul. It is a modern 
book of Psalms. Exactly as the devout of all times have 
found in the Psalms a better expression of their fears and 
hopes, their defeats and victories, than in any words they 
could put together for themselves, so the lover of Wesley’s 
hymns finds inevitably and unconsciously that he drops 
into quoting them whatever point he has to make, what- 
ever confession he has to utter. Before we look at the 
hymns themselves, then, I want to emphasize to you the 
unique possession of your Church in this book which you 
hardly know to-day. You talk much, and you talk rightly, 
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of the work Methodism does for the world and for the 
universal Church; but your greatest—incomparably your 
greatest—contribution to the common heritage of Christendom 
isin Wesley’s hymns. All the other things which you do, others 
have done and can do as well, better, or less well. But in 
Wesley’s hymns you have something unique, no one else 
could have done it, and unless you preserve it for the use 
of all the faithful, till that day when we are all one, we shall 
all lose some of the best gifts of God. I implore you then, 
in these days when you are tempted to look at other parts 
of the Church and to dwell on your likeness to them and on 
the great things that we all have in common, keep that 
good thing committed peculiarly to your charge. This is 
your vineyard: do not come one day saying ‘whatever I 
have done elsewhere, mine own vineyard have I not kept.’ 
In Wesley’s hymns, not divorced from the great tunes of 
the Handel tradition, you have what only you understand 
and what (I sometimes fear) you no longer think it worth 
while to understand. 

You may think my language about the hymns extravagant: 
therefore I repeat it in stronger terms. This little book— 
some 750 hymns'—ranks in Christian literature with the 
Psalms, the Book of Common Ptayer, the Canon of the Mass. 
In its own way it is perfect, unapproachable, elemental in 
its perfection. You cannot alter it except to mar it; it is a 
work of supreme devotional art by a religious genius. You 
may compare it with Leonardo’s Last Supper or King’s 
Chapel; and, as Blackstone said of the English Constitution, 
the proper attitude to take to it is this: we must venerate 
where we are not able presently to comprehend. 

If you are now in a fit state of mind, we will look at the 
hymns. Let me admit at once that, in spite of all I have 
said, Charles Wesley did not always write well. The book 
contains many stilted, feeble, dull verses, and not a few 
that may strike us as ludicrous. These weaknesses are 

1 Wesley’s Collection of 1780 has only 525 hymns. 
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expecially to be noticed when Wesley writes of occasional or 
less exalted subjects. Among the hymns included under the 
heading ‘For Believers Interceding’ are, for instance, some 
‘For Masters.’ These are interesting inasmuch as they give 
us the point of view of an eighteenth-century householder 
with his apprentices, his servants, and his family around him. 


Inferiors, as a sacred trust, 
I from the Sovereign Lord receive, 
That what is suitable and just, 
Impartial I to all may give: 
O’erlook them with a guardian eye; 
From vice and wickedness restrain ; 
Mistakes and lesser faults pass by, 
And govern with a looser rein. 
The servant faithfully discreet, 
Gentle to him, and good, and mild. 
Him would I tenderly entreat, 
And scarce distinguish from a child. 


Yet let me not my place forsake, 
The occasion of his stumbling prove, 
The servant to my bosom take, 
Or mar him by familiar love. 
As far from abjectness as pride, 
With condescending dignity, 
Jesus, I make Thy word my guide, 
And keep the post assign’d by Thee. 


That you may think merely quaint ; but it is much to be wished. 
that all modern employers read on to the last two verses: - 


O could I emulate the zeal 
Thou dost to Thy poor servants bear! 
The troubles, griefs, and burdens feel 
Of souls entrusted to my care: 
In daily prayer to God commend 
The souls whom God expired to save: 
And think how soon my sway may end 
And all be equal in the grave! 


The hymns ‘For Parents’ show some concern lest the rod. 
be too much spared, and the child spoilt. 


We tremble at the danger near, 
And crowds of wretched parents see 
Who, blindly fond, their children rear 
In tempers far as hell from Thee. 
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Themselves the slaves of sense and praise 
Their babes who pamper and admire, 
And make the helpless infants pass 
To murderer Moloch through the fire. 
Parents are to be concerned rather 
To time our every smile or frown, 
To mark the bounds of good and ill, 
And beat the pride of nature down, 
And bend or break his rising will. 
And again in another hymn 
We plunge ourselves in endless woes, 
Our helpless infant sell ; 
Resist the light, and side with those 
Who send their babes to hell. 


We mark the idolizing throng, 
Their cruel fondness blame ; 
Their children’s souls we know they wrong ;— 
And we shall do the same. 
‘Yet parents may hope to avoid extreme measures: 
We would persuade their heart t’ obey; 
With mildest zeal proceed ; 
And never take the harsher way, 
When love will do the deed. 

The hymn ‘for the Mahometans’ has great interest for 
‘students of Church history. Wesley has given a vivid and 
a true picture of the devastation wrought in the Christian 
East by Islam. He displays a sympathetic appreciation of 
‘the facts remarkable for his time when English Christians 
were perhaps even less understanding about the tragedy of 
‘the Eastern Church than we are to-day. This hymn alone 
would mark the extraordinarily wide and understanding 
survey which the Wesleys made of the Christian world: it 
was not an idle boast, that of John’s: ‘I look upon the whole 
world as my parish.” The two brothers had the most truly 
Catholic mind in eighteenth-century England, nay in 
eighteenth-century Christendom. 


The smoke of the infernal cave, 
Which half the Christian world o’erspread, 
Disperse, Thou heavenly Light, and save 
The souls by that Impostor led 
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That Arab-chief, as Satan bold, 
Who quite destroy’d Thy Asian fold. 


O might the blood of sprinkling cry 
For those who spurn the sprinkled blood! 


Assert Thy glorious Deity, 
Stretch out Thine arm, Thou Triune God! 
The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And chase his doctrine back to hell. 
The couplet about the Unitarian fiend has perhaps a wider 
application than to Mahometans; as I have sometimes 
wondered in old days if Wesley did not write with a prophet’s 
pen that couplet about a widely circulated religious weekly : 


The world, The Christian World, convince 
Of damning unbelief. 

I know not how it is among you, but many well-meaning 
Congregationalists, I am sorry to say, are now too well-bred, 
or too squeamish, to sing that great missionary hymn of 
Heber’s, in which we can breathe again the fervent faith of 
the heroic days of modern missions. I mean, of course, From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains. How then would they get on 
with Wesley: For the Heathen? 

The servile progeny of Ham 
Seize, as the purchase of Thy blood; 
Let all the Heathens know Thy name; 
From idols to the living God 
The dark Americans convert ; 
And shine in every Pagan heart. 
There are, of course, quaint passages in the main body of hymns. 
Me, me who still in darkness sit, 
Shut up in sin and unbelief, 
Bring forth out of this hellish pit, 
This dungeon of despairing grief. 
Suffice that for the season past 
Hell’s horrid language fill’d our tongues; 
We all Thy words behind us cast, 
And loudly sang the drunkard’s songs. 
There are references to the contemporary controversy with 
the Calvinists. Were the benefits of the Atonement intended 
for the whole race or only for those who did in fact receive 


them? Here is a hymn which sounds to-day as if any one 
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might sing it; but in Wesley’s time it was a battle-song of 
militant Arminianism. Notice the stab at debased Calvinism 
in every line. 
Father, whose everlasting love 
Thy only Son for sinners gave; 
Whose grace to all did freely move, 
And sent Him down the world to save: 


Help us Thy mercy to extol, 
Immense, unfathom’d, unconfined ; 
To praise the Lamb who died for all, 
The general Saviour of mankind. 


Thy undistinguishing regard 
Was cast on Adam’s fallen race; 


For all Thou hast in Christ prepared 
Sufficient, sovereign, saving grace. 
The world He suffer’d to redeem: 
For all He hath th’ atonement made: 
For those that will not come to Him, 
The ransom of His life was paid. 
Arise, O God, maintain Thy cause! 
The fulness of the Gentiles call: 
Lift up the standard of Thy cross, 
And all shall own Thou diedst for all. 

It is time to leave these curiosities and turn to the central 
part of the book. Why do I confidently make such great 
claims for it? Well, first a word about the language and 
literary form. It was Charles Wesley’s good fortune, or 
(if you like) it was in the providence of God, that he was 
set to express the Catholic faith as it was being newly received 
in the Evangelical movement at a moment when prevailing 
taste and prevailing literary habits combined to give him 
a perfect literary instrument for hymn writing. Dryden, 
Pope, and the rest of the much derided ‘Classical’ school 
had just shown what could be done with the English language 
inside the limits of what Milton called ‘the troublesome and 
modern bondage of riming.’ 

Charles Wesley’s generation was bred to the use of rhymed 
couplets and formal metres as you to-day are bred to the 
control of cars and wireless sets. In trying to say what 
he had to say in Common Metre, Long Metre, Short Metre, 
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6 8s, 7s and 6s, 8s and 6s, and the like, he was not kicking 
against the pricks as the genius of Francis Thompson or 
Christina Rossetti would have been. He was moving naturally 
in what was to him a natural medium, and so you simply 
are not aware of the trammels of the literary form, because 
he is not. He moves with complete mastery, with an ease 
that conceals mastery. His art is so cunning that it is diffi- 
cult indeed to illustrate it. 

We are, however, all aware of odd jolts that we get in 
some hymns where the sense quarrels with the metre or 
oversteps it. That very literary person, F. 8. Pierpoint, 
in his exquisite (I use the adjective in its good and its bad 
sense) hymn, For the Beauty of the Earth, though he is 
rather oppressively ‘cultured’ most of the time, is not master 
of his metre and crashes awkwardly in verse two: 

For the beauty of each hour 

Of the day and of the night. 
You don’t want to emphasize the absurd word ‘of,’ but 
Pierpoint has contrived his couplet so ill that you must. 

Or we may look at Tennyson (though this is not quite 
fair, because Tennyson was not writing a hymn). The 
opening stanzas of In Memoriam make a noble hymn; but 
there is that metrical difficulty (apart from discovering 
exactly what Tennyson means) in the last stanzas. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 


That heart and mind, according well, 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight 


But vaster is an awkward ‘carry over’ to a new verse and 
a new start of the tune. It is a great merit in a hymn if each 
line, to say nothing of each verse, contains a more or less 
rounded thought. I dare say that you have often felt that 
in singing the great hymn of Dr. Watts on which John 
Wesley died, I'll Praise my Maker. It goes smoothly enough 
till you come to: 


2I 
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Happy the man whose hopes rely 
On Israel’s God! He made the sky, 
And earth and seas, with all their train. 


I know that it is partly the Psalmist’s fault. Watts was 
following him, and the Psalmist has this sudden transition: 
“He made the sky’; but it would have been neater, neverthe- 
less, if Watts had made the transition in meaning at 
the end of the line where you get the natural transition of 
metre, And what I am driving at is that Charles Wesley 
never, or almost never, is caught out by his metre as Pierpoint 
and Watts and Tennyson (considered as a hymn writer) 
are; and as almost every one is. There may be examples in 
Wesley: I can only say that I have noticed none. His strong 
accent always seems to fall in the right place; and most lines 
contain one thought and not more than one. 

You do not notice his perfect mastery of his medium, I 
said; but you can trace it. To do that helps to explain the 
smoothness of his verse and his success in bringing it off every 
time with a facility which, at its worst, is almost a sort of 
slickness. I will give you one example. You know the 
literary artifice called by the grammarians chiasmus. You 
have four ideas which hang together in two pairs, which we 
can call A and B. Instead of dealing first with the first pair 
the As and then with the Bs, you mention one of the first 
pair, then both the second pair, and then finish with the 
second member of the first pair: ABBA. There sounds 
to be little in it, but it is most effective, especially in four lines 
of verse. Let us look at a hymn in detail. Take the great 
baptismal hymn: Come Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. You 
remember verse two: 


We now Thy promised presence claim, 
Sent to disciple all mankind, 
Sent to baptize into Thy Name, 
We now Thy promised presence find. 
You have there the lines 1 and 4 similar and the lines 2 and 
3 similar. You see how Wesley rings the changes. Beginning 


with promised presence, he goes off to the idea of Sent to do 
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this; then he presses that home again Sent to do that; and 
finally gives the knock-out blow by a return to the place 
from which he started, promised presence. 

Now take a hymn like Jesu Lover about which I daresay 
you think you know everything. Here Wesley’s feeling is 
very high. You know this hymn is often criticized as poor 
in literary form, though moving in its piety. Many jests 
have been made about the confused navigation pictured in 
the metaphors of verse one: a bosom in a storm becomes 
a ship; and our Saviour, from being the pilot (‘safely to the 
haven guide’) is turned into someone on the shore who 
welcomes the vessel. That sort of comment is all very small 
and silly; I mention it only to shew that, even in a hymn 
where Wesley’s control of his metaphors is not the tightest, 
he still is very active with his quiet skill of weaving a pattern 
in his words. Consider the famous verse that brings Divine 
consolation to millions who never think of its literary form. 


Have you noticed the finger-prints of the accomplished 
classical scholar still on that? 


Just and holy is Thy Name, 
I am all unrighteousness ; 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 
Here you have two people in contrast: the holy Saviour 
and the sinful speaker. Wesley begins with the Saviour. 
‘Just and holy is Thy Name’; then he has two lines on the 
sinful speaker I am all unrighteousness ; 
False and full of sin I am, 
and finally he mentions the Saviour again: ‘Thou art full of 
truth and grace.’ 

The contrast, that is to say, is made two ways in the first 
two lines: Saviour—sinner; then in the next two, sinner— 
Saviour: ABBA. But look at the pattern of the verse 
a little more closely. Inside this main design you see two 
variants of it worked, so to say, on a smaller scale. Take 
the lines about the sinner: 
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I am all unrighteousness : 
; False and full of sin I am. 
Here you have the pronoun I and a description of the speaker 
‘I am all unrighteousness’: ‘I am false and full of sin.’ But 
you see how Wesley arranges it: I first, then epithet: ‘I am 
all unrighteousness’; then comes another epithet, and lastly 
I: ‘False and full of sin Iam.’ ABBA. 

Now look at the two lines about the Saviour. They exactly 
balance; and the same literary device is used in precisely 
the same way. 

Just and holy is Thy Name; AB 

Thou art full of truth and grace. BA 
So in four very simple lines, on the most simple theme, we 
have the same effective pattern twice woven small, and 
then the whole enclosed in a larger setting of exactly the 
same pattern. 

This, I know, has been tedious, and perhaps not very 
convincing. I must mention it, however, because it gives 
you a hint of the literary power and skill and instinct for 
form that lie behind Wesley’s success as a verse maker. 
I must not analyse more. If he does that in four compara- 
tively simple lines, you may judge what he does elsewhere. 
Ex pede Herculem. I do not suggest that Methodist congrega- 
tions know why the verse is good ; but if it is good and clear, 
and not tedious and flat, it is so, I submit, because your 
congregations unconsciously benefit by Wesley’s literary 
power. And it was, as I said, Wesley’s good fortune that 
the sort of literary skill most appreciated in his day, and 
therefore that in which he was most trained, was a skill 
which helped him in writing the concise verse that is neces- 
sary in hymns. After the Romantic Revival another kind 
of verse—of a more continuous, straggling kind—came into 
fashion; and when it was chopped into verses, it often 
seemed, and indeed it was, unnatural and unhappy. 

But it was not only in the form of his metre that Wesley 
was happy. He lived in an age of robust common sense, 
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common sense that was often pedestrian and uninspiring 
and commonplace, but common sense for all that. This 
gave his language a clarity and reality and vigour that are 
most precious. For in religion, if it is to save souls (or what- 
ever the modern phrase may be), those qualities,—clarity, 
reality, vigour,—are essential. In religious talk you must 
understand what the fellow means; you must be sure he is 
talking about facts and talking sincerely; you must be 
knocked down, or at least effectually persuaded, by what 
he says. Now of all people who talk about religion Charles 
Wesley is the least sentimental and soulful. There is no 
sort -of self-conscious tension or priggishness or humbug 
about him. He says what he has to say in the simplest, 
plainest way he can. He does not take refuge in abstract 
nouns and over-subtle adjectives. Concrete nouns, active 
verbs, and plain metaphors: these are his material. He 
can use a Latin word on occasion with great effect. At 
times he can be so scholarly as to be hardly understood by 
the crowd. But these are quite exceptional moods; and he 
is never foggy. His allusions sometimes may be too erudite 
for most to grasp; but once grasped, they are quite simple. 
Take these examples: space permits only sample verse 


quotations. 
Arm of the Lord, awake, awake! 
Thine own immortal strength put on! 
With terror clothed, hell’s kingdom shake, 
And cast Thy foes with fury down. 


As in the ancient days appear! 

The sacred annals speak Thy fame: 
Be now omnipotently near, 

To endless ages still the same. 


Thy arm, Lord, is not shorten’d now; 
It wants not now the power to save; 
Still present with Thy people, thou 
Bear’st them through life’s disparted wave. 


Where pure, essential joy is found, 
’ The Lord redeem’d their heads shall raise, 
With everlasting gladness crown’d, 

And fill’d with love, and lost in praise. 
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You will notice how full this is of scriptural allusion: in 
places it is almost a transcript from scripture. You will 
notice its vigour, its simple metaphors, its occasional Latin, 
‘omnipotenily near,’ ‘pure essential joy.’ 


When Israel out of Egypt came, 

And left the proud oppressor’s land, 
Supported by the great J Am, 

Safe in the hollow of His hand, 
The Lord in Israel reign’d alone, 
And Judah was His favourite throne. 


Creation, varied by His hand, 
Th’ omnipotent Jehovah knows; 
The sea is turn’d to solid land, 
The rock into a fountain flows; 
And all things, as they change, proclaim 
The Lord eternally the same. 


Here is an extreme example of Wesley’s more erudite 
verse (he is speaking of heaven): 
Those amaranthine bowers 
(Unalienably ours) 
Bloom, our infinite reward, 
Rise, our permanent abode ; 
From the founded world prepared, 
Purchased by the blood of God. 


‘Amaranthine bowers’ and ‘the founded world’ need foot- 
notes; but little of Wesley is like that. On the other hand 
it is pleasant to find with how sure a touch he deals with 
a technical subject like heraldry, as he does in the verse 
What though a thousand hosts engage, 
A thousand worlds, my soul to shake? 
I have a shield shall quell their rage, 
And drive the alien armies back; 
Portray’d it bears a bleeding Lamb: 
I dare believe in Jesu’s name. 
Portray’d is a word that betrays the man who knows how 
to describe a shield. 
This use of simple direct words is illustrated by the table 
of contents. Where modern editors talk in long Latin abstract 
nouns, Regeneration, Temptation, Discipline, Resignation, 
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Aspiration, Consecration, Wesley hits out simply ‘For 
Believers fighting, suffering, praying.’ 

This gift of elemental simplicity and stinging direct speech 
comes out in such a hymn as that for the Watch Night Service : 
‘Come let us anew.’ I know not how it is with you, but 
familiarity has never made me proof against the sheer magic 
of the words: Our tife is a dream ; 

Our time, as a stream, 
Glides swiftly away ; 
And the fugitive moment refuses to stay. 


The arrow is flown; 
The moment is gone; 
The millennial year 
Rushes on to our view, and eternity’s here. 
Notice the supreme cunning which introduces into the simple 
Anglo-Saxon the two Latin adjectives the fugitive moment: 
the millennial year. 

But all this, you will say (and you will say very truly) 
does not suffice to make the book great, religiously great. 
I agree. So far I have spoken only of the external things 
because I want you to see those, as I saw them, first. That 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural. 
Wesley might have done all that I have mentioned so far, 
and yet have been no more than one of those competent 
versifiers with whom the eighteenth century abounded. His 
precise verse and his. simple, unaffected language, had there 
been nothing behind them, would have produced a book 
edifying indeed, but dull and unmoving. We have to inquire, 
therefore, what was behind. What made Wesley different 
from the pious poetasters of his generation—different as the 
Canon of the Mass is different from modern Romanist hand- 
books of devotion, different (that is to say) by the whole 
difference of religious genius? I will name three things among 
the many which might be named. 

First there is the full-orbed and conscious orthodoxy of 
a scholar trained and humbled as he contemplates the holy 
catholic and evangelical faith in its historic glory and strength. 
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The hymns are charged with dogma. They set forth, not the 
aimiable generalizations of natural religion in which Wesley’s 
contemporaries delighted, but the peculiar and pungent 
doctrines of uncompromising Christianity. References to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, of the Incarnation, of 
Redemption by the Passion, of the Resurrection—we never 
move far from these. Simply to state the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is for Wesley a pleasure and a means of grace. 
Often he wants nothing more than that: it is enough for him 
to name the Name of God. 


Round us when we speak Thy Name 
There spreads a heaven of light. 


This quality in his work puts Wesley in line with the greatest 
hymn writers of the Greek Church. A most prominent 
feature in their hymns as in his is the spiritual exaltation 
which they discover as they glory in a statement of the 
orthodox faith and as they triumphantly assert the Christian 
doctrine of God. Hear Wesley on the Incarnation: 


Let earth and heaven combine, 
Angels and men agree, 
To praise in songs divine 
The incarnate Deity ; 
Our God contracted to a span, 
Incomprehensibly made man. 


He laid His glory by, 
He wrapp’d Him in our clay, 
Unmark’d by human eyes, 
The latent Godhead lay; 
Infant of days He here became, 
And bore the mild Immanuel’s name. 


See the eternal Son of God 
A mortal Son of man; 
Dwelling in an earthly clod, 
Whom heaven cannot contain! 
Stand amazed, ye heavens, at this: 
See the Lord of earth and skies; 
Humbled to the dust He is, 
And in a manger lies. 


Emptied of His majesty, 
Of His dazzling glories shorn, 
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Being’s source begins to be, 
And God Himself is born. 


Hear him on the Passion: 


With glorious clouds encompas’t round, 
Whom angels dimly see, 

Will the Unsearchable be found, 
Or God appear to me? 


Jehovah in Thy person show, 
Jehovah crucified : 

And then the pardoning God I know, 
And feel the blood applied. 

Wesley’s orthodoxy, it is true, some of your modern theo- 
logians have been rash enough to question. With puny 
daring they suggest that he denies the true humanity of the 
Son and flirts with patripassianism. This is a feeble and 
unconvincing display by men who wince before the strength 
of his doctrine. Let them master the doctrine of the com- 
munication of attributes, as Wesley mastered it, and fears 
for his orthodoxy will give place to fears for their own. It 
is, then, because Wesley has such great things to say— 
stupendous assertions about God made Man—that in his 
hands the slick mechanical metres of the eighteenth century 
are not only smooth and easy, but moving and even harrowing. 

But Wesley, as probably he does not quite reach the 
excellence of the Greek writers in dogmatic hymns, goes 
beyond them in another way. For Wesley has not only the 
full faith to set out, he goes on to tell of a present experience, 
of its effects in his own life. 

What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell. 

Most men and women merely disgust us when they talk 
about their souls and their secret experiences; they did this 
quite effectually even before psychology became the rage; 
but Wesley’s common sense and scholarly taste kept him 
from mawkish excesses without crushing his spirit. The 
result is that few people have been as successful as he was 
in speaking at once with passion and with decency about 
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God’s work in their own lives. For him the important things 
are the great, external, objective truths about God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and the definite impact 
of faith in these on his own life and other men’s. Through 
all the book there rings an absolutely over-mastering note 
of confidence, certainty, and happiness. ‘The best of all is, 
God is with us,’ with us especially in Emmanuel, the incarnate 
Son: nothing can make Wesley forget that. Historic Chris- 
tianity applied to the individual soul and the sharing of this 
experience with other men who know it too—so Wesley 
reaches that sense of a common life which all ‘real’ Christians 
—Wesley’s word—live. So, too, he comes to yearn over 
the great troubled world that is missing this heavenly 
treasure. 

Lastly, there is something else. There is the solid structure 
of historic dogma; there is the passionate thrill of present 
experience; but there is, too, the glory of a mystic sunlight 
coming directly from another world. This transfigures 
history and experience. This puts past and present into 
the timeless eternal Now. This brings together God and 
man until Wesley talks with God as a man talks with his 
friend. This gives to the hymn book its divine audacity, 
those passages only to be understood by such as have sat 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, and being caught up into 
paradise have heard unspeakable words whith it is not 
lawful for a man to utter. 

Let me illustrate this mystical quality by two of the most 
famous hymns. In them Wesley is at the height of his 
inspiration: nothing short of inspiration keeps the daring 
emotion sane and reverent and orthodox. The first is 


Ah! show me that happiest place, 

The place of Thy people’s abode, 
Where saints in an. ecstasy gaze, 

And hang on a crucified God; 
Thy love for a sinner declare, 

y passion and death on the tree; 

My spirit to Calvary bear, 

To suffer and triumph with Thee. 
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The second example is of course ‘Wrestling Jacob,’ that 
hymn described with such power by Percy Lubbock in his 
account of Dr. Warre’s sermons in Eton chapel. Wesley 
saw in this story of Jacob prevailing over the mysterious 
Wrestler even under the old dispensation a mystical revela- 
tion of the humiliation of the Word; and he argues, com- 
mands, and hectors as if the Word of God were already wearing 
our Flesh. I should like to quote it all; I will remind you 
only of it. ome, O Thou Traveller unknown, 

Whom still I hold, but cannot see! 

Incidentally we notice those doctrines that Barth is 

teaching us anew in the lines 
When I am weak, then I am strong; 
And when my all of strength shall fail, 
I shall with the God-Man prevail. 

There have been other writers of dogmatic hymns (we 
think of the Greek Church); there have been other writers 
of hymns revealing a personal experience of religion (we 
think of the nineteenth century); there have been other 
writers of mystical religious poetry (we think of the seven- 
teenth century). It is Wesley’s glory that he united these 
three strains: dogma, experience, mysticism: in verse so 
simple that it could be understood, and so smooth that it 
could be used, by plain men. You can find a union of these 
qualities in the greatest Latin hymns of the Medieval Church, 
but hardly (I believe) anywhere else. 

These three qualities, among others, give such a life to 
the hymns that they can never grow old while Christians 
experience God’s grace. There is indeed a strange timeless- 
ness about them: their essential confidence does not rest on 
the position won by the Gospel at the time of Wesley’s 
writing, on the progress or lack of progress of the work of 
God. Some few of the expressions are such as we should not 
use to-day, but the main things that Wesley has to say we 
want still to say. He is greatest when he is on the greatest 
things; greatest of all, possibly, in his sacramental hymns. 
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In reading fully one which your modern book truncates, 
I end. Notice its simple language, its profound and vigorous 
orthodoxy, its firm personal faith and experience, its mystical 
air. 
Victim Divine, Thy grace we claim, 
While thus Thy precious death we show: 
Once offer’d up a spotless Lamb. 
In Thy great temple here below, 
Thou didst for all mankind atone, 
And standest now before the throne. 


Thou standest in the holy place, 
As now for guilty sinners slain ; 

The blood of sprinkling speaks, and prays, 
All prevalent for helpless man ; 

Thy blood is still our ransom found, 

And speaks salvation all around. 


The smoke of Thy atonement here 
Darken’d the sun, and rent the veil, 
Made the new way to heaven appear, 
And show’d the great Invisible; 
Well pleased in Thee, our God look’d down, 
And calls His rebels to a crown. 


He still respects Thy sacrifice ; 
Its savour sweet doth always please: 
The Offering smokes through earth and skies, 
Diffusing life, and joy, and peace; 
To these, Thy lower courts, it comes, 
And fills them with divine perfumes. 
We need not now go up to heaven, 
To bring the long-sought Saviour down; 
Thou art to all already given, 
Thou dost even now Thy banquet crown: 
To every faithful soul appear, 
And show Thy real presence here! 


B. L. Mannine. 


[Norz. My paper, as will be at once evident to students of the Wesley 
hymns, rests on no scholarly acquaintance with them or the several hymn 
books, but only on a casual, though constant and affectionate, reading of 
my grandfather’s hymn book. Any accurate information concerning the 
history of the text and the canon of the hymn books I owe to the kindness 
of the learned editors of this Quarterly. B.L.M.) 
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From Faith to Faith. An Autobiography of Religious 
Development. By W. E. Orchard. (Putnam. 7/6. 1933.) 


Dr. OrncHarRD holds that ‘an evangelical conversion needs 
for its explanation, as well as for its perfecting, an acceptance 
of the claims of the Catholic Church.’ That has emboldened 
him to undertake this Autobiography even at the risk of 
comparison with ‘Newman’s masterly defence of his soul’s 
sincerity in that work which will always remain a monu- 
ment of our English tongue.’ He makes no secret of the fact 
that his own book ‘has been written with the open purpose 
of persuading all Evangelicals that the Catholic issue must 
be faced if Evangelicalism is to endure, and that those who 
have had an evangelical experience are bound to face this 
issue for themselves, with all its consequences, if they are to 
be fully faithful to the experience they have been already 
granted.’ He claims that any genuine evangelical experience 
is ultimately derived from the Catholic Church, and is 
rationally explicable only on the basis of the doctrines it 
so jealously guards. He argues also that the acceptance 
of the claim that the Roman Church represents the one 
historically continuous Church founded by Christ, is ‘the only 
sure means of guaranteeing that the Evangelical experience 
will continue to be made accessible to all mankind.’ 

That is clearly put in Dr. Orchard’s Introductory pages, 
and he uses his utmost endeavour to establish it. What 
success he attains we shall see as we follow him through the 
various stages of his pilgrimage. 

His father’s father served in the Crimean War and in the 
Indian Mutiny, rising to the rank of Sergeant-Major. His 
mother’s father was a telegraph clerk on the London and 
Birmingham railway, a Christian gentleman who settled down 
to his close Bible reading after his day’s work. The Pilgrim’s 
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Progress was the only other book he ever read; his wife’s 
favourite was The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

The religion of Dr. Orchard’s parents was much less 
obtrusive. His father was in the choir at a church where 
‘a very moderate type of Anglican worship then prevailed,’ 
and the boy remembers how his alto voice rang out clearly 
above the rest of the choir by its bell-like quality. He was 
not sent to Sunday School but joined a Bible class, played 
the harmonium for a children’s service and eventually became 
a teacher. He was born in a Buckinghamshire village, but 
the family moved soon after to Rugby and then to a London 
suburb. At fourteen his father got him a place at Euston 
station where he was himself employed. He had no interest 
in his work but made various attempts at modelling and 
drawing. No signs of religious concern appeared until he 
was sixteen or seventeen. The family now attended a 
Presbyterian Church whose minister afterwards became 
Principal of the Biblical Institute in Glasgow. Under his 
successor young Orchard joined the Church and was con- 
verted in a mission conducted by a lay evangelist. His 
address, based on the words ‘What then shall I do with 
Jesus?’ made a powerful appeal, and when an invitation 
was given, a young man, who had been colour-sergeant of 
the Boys’ Brigade marched down the aisle to the inquiry 
room followed by a number of others, about a dozen of 
whom, including young Orchard, were also members of the 
Brigade. That night completely changed his attitude towards 
religion. ‘My very frame seemed to be tingling as if some 
electric current was passing through it, and my heart was 
warmed as if by some interior fire.’ Fuller experience has 
made him feel ‘that the picture given in the Book of the 
Revelation, of Christ standing knocking without, and yet 
promising to come in and sup with any one who hears His 
Voice and opens the door, is a perfect description of the need 
of every soul, and of who is waiting to supply it.’ Dr. Orchard 
adds ‘I can never cease to be thankful for my conversion. 
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It meant for me the beginning of an experience which my 
mind has never seen any reason to doubt; it has brought 
my soul into contact with what I believe is the supreme 
reality; and has bestowed upon me a peace this world cer- 
tainly cannot give, and a joy which nothing has ever been 
able quite to take away.’ 

He was a good deal influenced by Reader Harris and was 
so impressed that he needed little urging to confess his desire 
to receive the ‘Second blessing.’ He helped their Church 
missionary in his open-air meetings, and began to read omnivor- 
ously and to cultivate a taste for medieval painting, classical 
music, and Gothic architecture. His minister taught him 
Greek and Latin and he set to work on Hebrew. He thinks 
he could then have learned any language in three months. 
It was growing plain that his destination was the Ministry, 
but the expense of seven years’ college training was prohib- 
itive. He found an opening, however, as a missionary to 
a small Presbyterian charge in the Isle of Dogs. He was 
twenty-one and set himself to provide something that should 
cheer and strengthen his little congregation which had seen 
prosperous days when attended by the Scottish engineers 
who had come there to build the Great Eastern, the steam- 
ship which laid the first Atlantic cable. He discovered 
‘what a response to spiritual things may be latent in the most 
unlikely souls, if only-there is put before them the great 
purposes the Christian religion reveals that God proposes 
for humanity, and the peace, joy and power that are open 
to every one who will try to fulfil the necessary, but not 
impossible, conditions.’ There also he met a minister’s 
widow some years older than himself, leader of a Woman’s 
Settlement, who later became his wife. She was more cultured 
and refined than himself, and shared his spiritual interests. 
As years passed they both became ‘more Catholic in convic- 
tions’ and felt that ‘if we had to face the issue afresh, we 
should have realized that it was our duty not to marry; 
but this for the sole and simple reason that practical 
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experience, besides other considerations, convinced us that 
the ministry demands too much from a man’s heart and 
mind to enable him to be fair to his wife or properly to dis- 
charge his responsibilities to a family.’ 

He was able after two years to enter the Presbyterian 
Theological College at Cambridge where he matriculated and 
took his intermediate London B.D. This he completed with 
Honours and secured his doctorate during the first five years 
at Enfield. At Cambridge he gained a new conception of 
preaching, especially from the Minister at St. Columba’s, 
who had the power of investing every subject with a first- 
class importance and was regarded by good judges as the 
finest preacher of his generation. 

Before his theological course was finished Mr. Orchard 
had promised to begin his Ministry at Enfield. The congrega- 
tion there soon grew too big for the small Church Hall, and 
when the new Church was opened, the evening congregation 
immediately filled it. He gave a series of educational lectures 
on the week-nights, some of which were as well attended as 
the Sunday morning services. He read widely and wrote 
out his Sunday sermons in full on Friday and Saturday. 
The subjects were constantly revolved in his mind and 
enriched by ‘the more or less unconscious contribution of 
general thought and experience; for I believe that too much 
polish and too direct a preparation may actually diminish 
effectiveness.’ 

His political liberalism seemed naturally allied to liberalism 
in religion and the critical treatment of the Synoptic Gospels 
led him ‘naturally to believe that much of the miraculous 
element in the Gospels must be surrendered as exaggerations 
of natural events, or could be retained only as parables of 
spiritual truth, but to maintain that this could be done with 
considerable gain, for then it made faith depend upon spiritual 
apprehension instead of upon material evidence.’ He laid 
less stress on doctrine and taught that ‘the following of 
Jesus consisted in practising the truths He taught, copying 
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the character He displayed, and living the life He lived.’ 
Such following would prove no easy business. It was indeed 
only possible through a devotion awakened by personal love 
for Christ and under a constant sense of His presence, culti- 
vated by study of the Gospels and earnest prayer. 

Such opinions led to close relations with Dr. R. J. Campbell 
whose place he frequently took in the pulpit of the City 
Temple. ‘Whatever our theological opinions, we both 
retained an adoring devotion to Christ as our personal 
Saviour, and lived by the realization of His presence.’ This 
was a time of unrest. Prayer generally attained any intensity 
or devotion only as a preparation for preaching. He sought 
in his evening service to put himself into the position of 
outsiders and mere inquirers and set his face to seek God 
for them. The incongruity of his own position was such 
that in the middle of his Enfield ministry, he used to go 
away for Easter, because he felt unable to join in the festal 
celebration of an event which he had ‘come to regard either 
as an historical myth or a condescension to materialism.’ 

Wider experience gradually brought about a radical change 
in his views. He became convinced that many of the critical 
methods were of doubtful validity and ‘saw the need of 
some learned and authoritative court of appeal, even for 
students, and still more for some defence of the plain man 
against the perplexity and confusion that was being created.’ 
One night a lady in the train who was reading The Inside 
of the Cup asked his opinion of it, and blurted out her own: 
‘The man’s a fool. Here is a man who wants to reform the 
world, and he begins by rejecting the only doctrines that 
would give him the right and power to do it.’ Dr. Orchard 
says, ‘It came to me like a flash that she was right.’ She had 
been an agnostic, but had been won over to High Anglicanism 
by Bishop Gore. Dr. Orchard saw that he, too, had been 
wrong. ‘Anyhow, I knew that night my mind had changed, 
and that I could never look at some things quite in the same 
way again.’ 
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Molino’s Spiritual Guide and Julian of Norwich’s Revelations 
of Divine Love made a powerful impression on him. He 
began to put a Crucifix beside his sermon case when he 
preached and openly to cross himself before the sermon. 
In his study he formed a kind of altar, and on Sundays 
actually used to burn incense when preparing for his evening 
service. He had really started on his Romeward way. ‘I 
now found myself coming to appreciate Catholicism as an 
ideal, however much it seemed to me to have been corrupted 
by alien elements and spoiled by its actual historical embodi- 
ments.’ He did not feel that he could go on at Enfield any 
longer and accepted the invitation to King’s Weigh House 
‘to make there,’ as one letter put it, ‘a truly Catholic Church.’ 
The Great War had begun and Dr. Orchard dared to denounce 
from the pulpit all war in general and that one in particular. 
To him it showed how far European nations had departed 
from the faith, and provided an indictment of vague and 
indefinite Christianity. He was hostile enough to Prus- 
sianism, but was concerned lest the attempt to defeat it with 
its own weapons should establish it more firmly. As chaplain 
to those imprisoned as conscientious objectors at Wormwood 
Scrubbs, he used his opportunity to preach fundamental 
Christianity to his strange audience. His isolated position 
involved much painful and perplexing thought and he some- 
times marvels how he escaped unscathed or unsuppressed. 

Meanwhile his beliefs about the Eucharist were steadily 
approaching the doctrine of Transubstantiation. He obtained 
‘an additional commission which would also still allow me 
to continue my Free Church ministry.’ That step involved, 
he says, much unhappiness and misunderstanding. ‘I was 
soon made to realize that my action was altogether mis- 
taken; for it did nothing to further the end I had in view.’ 
It had ‘done nothing to bring me into closer communion 
with any of the historic Churches.’ The services at the 
Weigh House gradually became more advanced. There 
was a simple Communion service without any attempt to 
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consecrate the elements, and another in which Catholic 
belief and usage were fully adopted. ‘A daily celebration 
was instituted, vestments were introduced, at first plain 
white, but afterwards of the usual colours; the Sacrament 
was reserved, and incense was used at the great festivals, 
and always at Benediction, which became the predominant 
form of week evening service, as well as being held after the 
Mission Services, which were held once a month, as well as 
throughout Lent.’ 

He remained minister of Weigh House for six months 
after he realized the direction in which his mind was moving 
with a double motive, to free himself from denominational 
attachments, and to allow the influence and impressions 
of Rome itself to speak the decisive word. ‘I was careful 
to refrain from anything which would use my pulpit influence 
or pastoral authority to persuade any one Romeward. I 
continued, as hitherto, openly to proclaim the position which 
I thought Rome held in the providence of God and for the 
hope of the future, to those who consulted me on the personal 
issue, as I still tried, as I always had done, to put before them, 
objectively and impartially, the determinants which must 
govern a true decision, and I had definitely claimed the 
right from the Church Meeting to give advice to any groups 
who might want to move together, or to provide introductions 
for those who decided to cross over either to Rome or to 
Anglicanism.’ 

When at last he went to Rome he was introduced to a 
Jesuit priest, an American, as the most suitable person 
with whom he might have ‘conversations.’ ‘Everything 
was made as reassuring and considerate for me as possible. 
There were, of course, no evasions or condescensions for my 
sake ; indeed, I had asked that I should be treated as a very 
ordinary person.’ The terms of submission, however, pre- 
sented ‘an almost torturing trouble.’ He was required to 
declare that the Roman Catholic Church was the one true 
Church founded on earth by Jesus Christ, and also that 
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he abjured and detested all heresies, schisms and sects opposed 
to the Catholic Church. How his difficulty was overcome 
is told in his volume, but it does not increase a reader's 
respect for himself or his advisers. 

The latter part of his book deals with the issues between 
Evangelicalism and Catholicism; answers various objections 
and weighs the wider issues involved. Did Christ intend 
to found such a Church as the Roman Church ‘claims to be: 
hierarchical, institutional, indeed a visible organization of 
any kind?’ ‘The proof of the pudding,’ he contends, ‘is in 
the eating, and those who are inside the Catholic Church 
testify to the security, the accessibility and the certainty 
which the Catholic System provides for souls that seek only 
union with their Saviour.’ It may be safely answered that 
non-Catholics can present as great a host of witnesses to the 
security, accessibility and certainty of their union with the 
Saviour. 

Roman exclusiveness presented Dr. Orchard himself with 
the chief bar to submission and the way he overcame it only 
gives force to this second Protestant objection. Nor is the 
third objection to the corruption that has often prevailed 
in the Roman Church lightly to be set aside as any dispas- 
sionate student of its history will show. Dr. Orchard himself 
admits that there have been ‘some very sad stories, and 
there are some very sorry patches connected with Catholic 
history,’ but these are ‘balanced’ by the indisputable ‘records 
of so many great saints that they are now getting past re- 
membrance.’ Protestants honour such saints but they also 
have saints of their own not less devoted. 

As for the Roman policy of obscurantism Dr. Orchard 
pleads that Catholic scholars are ‘only asked to submit to 
what is no arbitrary authority, but the combined verdict 
of scholars, administrators and saints, as having more weight 
than solitary convictions and more importance than academic 
considerations, while, in teaching others, he only needs to 
say: this is what has been decided as, at present, the truest 
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opinion and safest conclusion to promulgate.’ Whether that 
is better than frank discussion which may lead to a firmer 
grasp of Christian essentials, Dr. Orchard’s readers must 
decide. His attitude to Easter at Enfield certainly called 
for some restraining influence. 

No one will challenge Dr. Orchard’s sincerity or his long 
consideration of the issues involved, nor do we doubt his 
words: ‘I crave deeper fellowship with God and wider fellow- 
ship with man; all that this book tries to establish is where 
they must finally be found.’ But while we admit this we 
cannot but regret the way in which Dr. Orchard used his 
position at King’s Weigh House to work out his own Sacra- 
mental views. His Protestant death-bed certainly has none 
of the pathetic beauty of John Henry Newman’s. 


JOHN TELFORD. 





John Wesley and the LHighteenth Century. By Maldwyn 
Edwards, M.A. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Tus study of Wesley’s Social and Political Influence has a place of 
its own. It brings into prominence his political philosophy, his relation 
to political events and movements, and his political influence. It 
is based on careful research, as a bibliography of twelve pages bears 
witness, and it is clearly and forcibly written. Perhaps the tendency 
is to look at Wesley too much from the standpoint of the twentieth 
century. If he was a Tory he was a champion of liberty who trained 
his people to think and let think, and roused their sympathy for 
slaves and prisoners in a way that bore great fruit. Mr. Edwards’ 
chapter on American Independence pleases us better than that on 
Roman Catholic Relief. Nor do we think that Wesley was no match 
for Father O’Leary in a verbal duel. The Irishman’s drollery and 
wit might be amusing, but were no answer to Wesley’s argument. 
The book contains much material for controversy but we do not 
think that, judged by the times, there is a spot on Wesley’s robe, 
even in his attitude to Popery. 
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HIS year brings the centenary of the birth of Johannes 

Brahms, one of the ‘three B’s’ of music—the others 
being, of course, Bach and Beethoven. His life record offers 
nothing exciting to the outsider. It is the story of an unevent- 
ful career devoted to music and giving little scope to the 
biographer. ‘Happier circumstances it would be difficult 
to find for a creative artist,’ says one critic. ‘He led the 
life of the humdrum German middle-class order,’ says another 
rather contemptuously. There are many ways of looking 
at the same thing. One of his great predecessors lived a 
life equally humdrum and produced great music. Brahms 
at any rate, unlike Bach, had not to cope with unruly choir- 
boys and unsympathetic trustees. 

He was born on May 7, 1833, at Hamburg. Music was his 
heritage. His father had twice run away from home to devote 
himself to a musical career, and when at last he was permitted 
to make it his profession he became a member of the theatre 
orchestra at Hamburg. His son Johannes was more fortunate. 
As might be expected with such a father, his musical education 
began early and went on smoothly. Instead of family opposi- 
tion he had family encouragement. He gave his first concert 
in 1848, but his career really began when in 1853 he was 
invited to accompany a gipsy violinist named Remenyi on 
a tour in North Germany. He attracted the attention of the 
famous violinist Joachim. At a certain concert the chief 
item on the programme was the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven. 
Brahms was playing the piano part, but at the last moment 
the piano was found to be a semitone too low. Nothing 
dismayed, the young pianist, who was playing from memory, 
transposed his part from the key of A to that of B flat. 
Joachim was present, and realised the remarkable nature of 
this feat. He introduced himself to Brahms. Although 
only two years older he was already famous, and a lifelong 
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friendship was begun, which had important results on the 
career Of Brahms. For from Joachim he received two letters 
of introduction, one to Liszt and the other to Schumann. 
The latter was so impressed by him and by his compositions 
that he wrote his article in the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, 
proclaiming Brahms to be the composer of the immediate 
future. ‘This is he who was to come.’ At a bound Brahms 
became famous. He was the subject of much discussion. 
His supporters and critics carried on a lively controversy, 
which naturally made his name still better known. 

For four years after this he was court conductor in the 
household of the Prince of Lippe-Detmold, a small state 
in Western Germany. This gave him experience of orchestral 
work, and he had ample leisure for composition. Then he 
returned to Hamburg, but in 1862 took up his residence in 
Vienna, where, with one or two short breaks, he lived for 
the rest of his life, and where, on April 3, 1897, he died. 

Of his daily life and character we have a fair record. His 
long residence in Vienna, and his fame as a musician, brought 
him many friends. He had a strong personality, though 
only to his intimates was the real man known. Outwardly 
he was often brusque, or even rude. But fundamentally 
he was a man of great simplicity and innate modesty. He 
hated to be lionised. Dread of this made him in later years 
decline the honorary degree of Doctor of Music offered to 
him by Cambridge. To receive it he must be present in 
person, and the fear of being made too much of kept him 
out of England. On one occasion, when out walking, he was 
accosted by a stranger, who asked him if his name was 
Brahms. On being assured that it was, the stranger burst 
into praise of his compositions. Brahms listened with a 
puzzled air. At length his brow cleared as if he had solved 
a mystery. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘you must refer to my brother. 
He has just gone up that hill.’ The flatterer rushed off, and 
Brahms continued his walk unmolested. Sir Charles Stanford 
describes how he was present at a dinner given by Joachim 
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in Berlin in honour of Brahms. The host asked them to drink 
the health of the greatest composer in the world. Before he 
could finish his sentence Brahms jumped up, and cried, 
‘Quite right, here’s Mozart’s health.’ Few things annoyed 
him more than to be compared with Beethoven, and he could 
not bear to hear his C minor Symphony spoken of as the 
Tenth, the implication being that it ranked as successor to 
the famous Nine. 

His style continued the classical tradition. He was almost 
the last of that school. Since his day both form and harmony 
have been thrown into the melting-pot and are still seeking 
new forms of expression. By his admirers he was set up as 
the representative of Absolute Music, as against the upstart 
Wagner, who was defiling the art by his Programmes and 
leit-motivs. The controversy raged furiously for long. To 
us it seems but the echo of far-off things, and we know that 
there is room for both types of music. Wagner himself has 
long been outdone. But to the doughty fighters of that 
day there was no room for half-measures. Quarter was not 
asked nor given. Brahms himself honoured Wagner even 
if he disagreed with him. At Wagner’s death he sent a wreath 
and was bitterly disappointed when it was not even acknow- 
ledged. That unbending spirit, Frau Cosima Wagner, asked, 
‘Why should it be acknowledged? I understand the man 
was no friend to Our Art.’ The Odiuwm Theologicum is bad 
enough at times, but it is neighbourly compared to the 
Odium Musicum. 

All artists who have been famous in their day have in a 
later generation to pass through a period of criticism or even 
obloquy. This is a natural reaction from the adulation, 
often unreasoning, which was poured out on them in their 
lifetime, and is fundamentally healthy. Equally naturally, 
the criticism is often as one-sided as the adulation was 
before. After a time, the artist begins to take his real place 
in history, if he has any. From this phase some never emerge. 
They were great people in their day, but a later generation 
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cannot understand why. There was not the stuff in them to 
endure the test of time. Others come out not unscathed, 
and yet with a certain amount that will endure. But others, 
after the inevitable period of useful criticism and also 
unmerited detraction, are found to be among the immortals. 
This does not mean that all that earlier was acclaimed as 
masterly will survive. But when all is said and done, both 
for them and against, they remain. 

The reputation of Brahms has now entered upon the 
second stage. His generation has passed, and by some 
severe criticisms are made on his work. His piano works 
are called ‘unpianistic’; his orchestral tone is ‘muddy’; 
his music is ‘remorselessly logical.’ Logic and artistic spon- 
taneity are not opposed to each other. All speech must be 
coherent, and all art must have form, which after all is only 
artistic coherence. But ‘remorseless logic’ in music certainly 
sounds rather terrible, as though Brahms were a sort of 
Calvin in music, and therefore most undoubtedly to be 
avoided by any good Arminian Methodist. 

In the uncompromisingly modernist school such criticism 
is perhaps natural. He is so near to them in time yet not of 
them. And of some of his music the charge may be true. 
Was any artist always at the top of his form? Bach was 
not nor Beethoven. Does inspiration—whatever that may 
be—in any artist always dominate technique? Ultimately 
any artist stands or falls by his best. But in the intermediate 
stage of criticism he is often judged by his worst, or at any 
rate what is least inspired is picked out for criticism. And 
this, too, perhaps is well. Properly to assess any man we 
need to know the worst he has done, and then to place 
against it his best. It may be true that some of the piano 
music of Brahms is lumpy and thick, particularly in his 
earlier works. But few things so bring out the characteristic 
qualities of the piano, and especially its singing tones, as 
many of his Intermezzi, some of which (e.g. Op. 116, No. 4 in 
E major) revealed a new world to the pianist. Of the Varia- 
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tion form, whether for piano or orchestra, he is one of the 
supreme masters. It is a far distance from the naive simplicity 
of Mozart variations, or even early Beethoven, to the 
astonishingly subtle ones of Brahms, in which nevertheless 
subtlety does not overcome, but produces, beauty. Let 
any one examine the Variations in D on an original theme 
(Op. 21, No. 1) and see how in the different variations all the 
potentialities of the piano are exploited—the slow smooth 
chords of the theme, that ‘wonderful soaring tune,’ as Dame 
Ethel Smyth calls it; the tender clinging tones of the first 
variation ; the sharp fierce staccato of the eighth and ninth. 

Another charge, or at any rate criticism, is brought against 
him in that most captivating and disarming of books, A 
Musical Pilgrim’s Progress, which every lover of music 
should possess. The author, who writes as one prisoner to 
Beethoven, admits the enormous importance of Brahms. 
But he complains that in all the majesty or tenderness or 
beauty of his music the essential man is aloof and unrevealed. 
‘Somehow, the man behind remains intangible, and no 
thoughts of reverence or affection go seeking him.’ The whole 
book is a record of purely personal impressions. It makes 
no other claim, and therein lies its charm. But art fulfils 
itself in many ways. We have said that in the life of Brahms 
there were no stirring events. He has not the daemonic 
energy of Beethoven, nor the child-like simplicity of Bach, 
nor the winsome gaiety of Mozart, nor the determined 
publicity of Handel. Yet may not an impersonal beauty 
reveal the spirit of some men? Is it necessary that through 
his music or poetry we should always be able to lay hold 
on concrete qualities? It adds to the interest, and often to 
the meaning, of some music, if we know under what stress 
of spirit it was written. It is, of course, arguable that such 
music is the greatest. But a serener, quieter beauty, has its 
place too. 

Of all his works, that which in England is known and loved 
best is his Requiem. This is as it should be, for it was England 
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that first gave approval to it. When it was performed in 
Germany it was received with some coldness. But England 
took it to its heart at once. It was suggested primarily by the 
death of his mother in 1865, and at its first performance in 
Vienna consisted of the first three numbers only. Others were 
added later, but these remain unsurpassed. The work opens 
with muffled beats far down in the bass, funereal and sombre. 
Then, one by one, the parts steal gently in. ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn.’ The tone is solemn yet peaceful. At the 
end, on the last repetition of the words ‘They shall have 
comfort,’ the deathly drum taps have gone, and instead 
we hear the subdued rich tones of the harp, soaring higher 
and higher in arpeggios, suggestive of the harpers that harp 
beyond the grave. Thus at the very beginning we are 
reminded that although this is a requiem of death, yet death 
is not the end. 

The second number, although in triple time, is marked 
‘in modo di Marcia.’ And the time is so slow that it does 
give the impression of a funeral march. We hear the slow 
solemn procession of humanity moving to the grave. The 
orchestra begins the sad march; then the voices, in their 
lower registers, declaim with a mournful despair the words, 
‘Behold, all flesh is as the grass, and as the flower of the 
field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth.’ The sound 
rises in pitch and volume, the sad news is shouted as if in 
defiance of destiny, then it sinks exhausted and resigned. 
Meanwhile the orchestra continues its solemn way and 
outlasts the collective voice of humanity. It portrays the 
majesty and inevitability of Death. But there is a sudden 
and magic modulation to a major key. ‘Now therefore be 
patient, my brethren, unto the coming of Christ.’ Again 
death is not the end. The funeral march returns, for a space 
the mood of oppression is on us. But again it is overcome, 
this time by a fugue of triumph. ‘The redeemed of the 
Lord shall return again.’ And after all the agony and mournful 
grandeur the number ends with the words ‘Joy everlasting.’ 
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This, to my mind, is the high-water-mark of the Requiem. 
But all is majestic and thrilling, and each number, however it 
opens, ends in triumph. The work closes rather as it began, with 
a beatitude. At first, ‘Blessed are they that mourn.’ At the 
last, ‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ Surely 
it is significant that, throughout, sorrow or despair always 
gives place to confidence. May we not see in this something 
more than an artistic or conventionally happy ending, and read 
from it something at least of the composer’s faith? 

As a writer of symphonies, Brahms developed late. Indeed, 
for some time he declared that he would never write one. 
As his fame increased, a symphony from him was eagerly 
looked for, and he himself seems to have been increasingly 
reluctant to publish one, lest it should not come up to 
expectation. But from a letter of Clara Schumann we learn 
that in 1862 he had already written the first movement of 
a C minor Symphony. She gives the opening bars, and 
while they are not the same as the opening bars of the 
symphony as it now stands, there is sufficient resemblance 
for us to recognize a first draft. Yet although it was begun 
so early it was not finished until 1876, and the first performance 
was given at Karlsruhe in November of that year. 

Now that recording and gramophones are so excellent, 
music orchestral and choral is within the reach of all, when 
formerly the chance of hearing it was rare. There is an 
admirable edition of this Symphony as played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, issued by H.M.V. It is a work of 
which the writer never tires. It is in classical form, with 
four movements. The first movement opens with full orchestra 
above the steady beat of drums and throughout is impressive 
and rather sombre. The second movement, Andante Soste- 
nuto, is in strong contrast. It is a gem of beauty, with a 
tender soothing melody played by the violins, which are 
prominent throughout. Later, oboes and horns give out a 
second theme of equal loveliness, but with a suggestion of 
unsatisfied striving. Then the strings bring a glow and a warmth 
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which lasts until the first theme is repeated, and soon the 
movement comes to a quiet and peaceful close. The third 
movement is short but very charming. Instead of the usual 
scherzo with its energy and humour we have an Allegretto 
Grazioso. A simple, almost naive, melody is given out over 
a pizzicato accompaniment of cellos and double basses. 
In the whole movement wood wind is prominent. Although 
it is quiet there is a subtle sparkle about it, and the last 
bar comes with a quaint suddenness about three seconds 
before we expect it, and leaves us for a moment wondering 
what has happened. In the last movement, after an adagio 
opening of gloomy grandeur, there comes, over trombones 
and muted strings, a curious horn call. When the Symphony 
was first given at Cambridge this call created special interest 
from its close resemblance to the chimes of Great St. Mary’s. 
But the resemblance is accidental and not a delicate com- 
pliment. Then, quite unexpectedly, the main theme enters 
in the major key, with a swinging march rhythm, in its life 
and vigour offering a strong contrast to the opening of the 
movement, although in reality the first six notes of the 
violins anticipate it. The theme is a perpetual delight. It 
is very reminiscent of the famous Joy theme in the finale 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. There is a story that 
some rash person commented to Brahms on the remarkable 
similarity of the two tunes. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘and it is even 
more remarkable that any fool can see it.’ The last few pages 
are rousing and energetic, but perhaps lack the originality 
and spontaneity of the rest of the Symphony though consider- 
able play is made on the first two or three notes of the main 
theme, especially in the double basses. 

Of his songs the complaint used to be made that they were 
unvocal and difficult to sing. Two of them, the exquisite 
Cradle Song and the smooth melodious Sandman, are now 
often heard in community singing, which is a pretty thorough 
refutation of the charge. But indeed very many of his 200 
songs are well known and often sung. 
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It is of interest, and perhaps not without significance, 
to notice the subject matter of his last two published works. 
These are the four Serious Songs, op. 121, and a set of Choral 
Preludes for organ,’ published posthumously. The Songs, 
like the Requiem, deal with the vanity of human life. The 
words of three are taken from the books of Ecclesiastes and 
Ecclesiasticus, and culminate in a touching apostrophe to 
Death. But the last Song is a setting of words from 1 Corin- 
thians xiii, as if in the end, as so long before, Brahms tells 
us that Love, especially Divine Love, is stronger than Death. 

The Choral Preludes, composed in 1896, are of a grave 
beauty. One of the simplest and most satisfying is based 
on the chorale Schmucke dich, found in all modern hymnals to 
the words ‘ Deck thyself my soul with gladness.’ The melody is 
given out with perfect simplicity over a soft decorative 

_ counterpoint of semiquavers. Although the music is short and 
unaffected, or because it is, it is wonderfully soothing and 
peaceful. The last prelude takes the chorale O Welt ich muss 
dich lassen (O world I e’en must leave thee). This is the 
chorale so often used by Bach in his Passion Music. It is 
to be found in The Methodist Tune Book under the name of 
Innspruck. Each line of the chorale is given out on the full 
organ. Then the last two or three chords are repeated very 
softly as if in echo, and this itself fades away in a sort of 
second echo. Each line of the tune is treated in the same 
way, and at the end the music sinks lower and fades almost 
from our hearing, then rises again to a gentle cadence of 
complete peace and rest. This, so far as we know, was the 
last music that Brahms wrote. A few months later he died. 
In its quietness, a quietness not of resignation at the thought 
of leaving the world, but of confidence, it was a beautiful 
and fitting end to his life. 

Ceci, T. GROVEs. 

Secunderabad High School. 


1 Also arranged for piano. 
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THE TAPER AND THE TORCH 
—ALCUIN. A.D. 735-804 


VERY good history of York contains a short reference 

to Alcuin who appears through the mists of tradition 
as a grave and holy schoolmaster whose fame brought him 
the patronage and companionship of Charlemagne. This 
happened at a time when the King (who was afterwards to 
be crowned Emperor in St. Peter’s in Rome) was the 
greatest man in all Europe, even being held in such whole- 
some awe by Haroun-Al-Raschid of Arabian Nights’ magni- 
ficence in Baghdad, that the Caliph sent him an elephant 
of specially domesticated habits in order to clinch a 
friendship between the oriental potentate and his western 
superior. 

Perhaps for lack of reliable information biographers have 
for the most part either overlooked Charlemagne, or fought 
shy of making the acquaintance of a monarch who can only 
be approached through tomes of unreliable Latin legend. 
Mediaeval scribes seem to have been guilty of an artistic 
crime common to many characters in later centuries, the 
fault of portraying things not so much as they really are, 
but as the artist wished they might have been. Consequently 
some of the most picturesque scenes in history are given 
a very poor press, while other events of no great subsequent 
importance are glorified into a misleading notoriety which is 
quite undeserved. 

The truth is that Charlemagne awaits re-discovery like 
a buried city. Mists of antiquity can only cloud a subject 
until the powerful searchlights of modern science are turned 
to their dispersal, and when once the rays are focussed upon 
Charlemagne, the figure of Alcuin, schoolmaster, librarian, 
philosopher, letter-writer, saint and mystic, will emerge 
from the shadows and walk by the Emperor’s side in all the 
grandeur and simplicity of his character and achievements. 
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Until that moment arrives, the exercise of human imagina. 
tion is the only means which can be employed to recreate 
his personality from the dry bones of a few histories. 

No one knows the exact place of his birth, though the 
year is always given as 735, and vague references in his 
various writings have led successive biographers to suggest 
that he had some family connexion with a religious house 
and property near Spurn Point, in Yorkshire. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that as a boy he was trained in York under 
Egbert, the Archbishop (who had himself been a disciple 
of the Venerable Bede), and that as the years went by, 
Alcuin became a student and subsequently a master in the 
Minster School in York. 

It takes some effort of the imagination to visualize York 
as it was in those days of the eighth century. It must have 
been a singularly beautiful city, of mellowed Roman buildings, 
with straight streets intersecting the walled enclosure, guarded 
by four fortified gates, and as Alcuin walked about York 
he thought it was lovely. In its dignity as ‘Altera Roma’ 
it shone as an example of lesser cities, and gave Alcuin a 
familiar subject for one of the poems most frequently and 
generously quoted by those who try to piece together his 
life story. 

York had been planned, at the time of the first Roman 
occupation, according to the conventional Roman pattern. 
The victorious Legions had a habit of constructing their 
military camps and colonial outposts in such a fashion as 
their experience had taught them was necessary for the 
happiness, comfort, and safety of a civilized community; 
and whether at Leptis Magna in North Africa, or Ephesus 
in Asia Minor, or Eboracum in Britain, the City must conform 
more or less to its great prototype Rome. 

Enclosed within a walled square, with two main roads 
traversing it, north, south, east and west, York—or Eboracum 
as it was then called—gradually evolved from a military 
stronghold into a civilian city. It must have contained a 
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forum according to the example of Rome (probably on the 
site of the present Market-place), with the necessary temples 
and squares in miniature, a basilica, and an amphitheatre. 
This last is believed to have been on the site of the present 
Bishophill. 

The many baths with which the Romans always adorned 
their cities and cleansed the inhabitants, are known in York 
to have been where the railway station now stands; and 
along the Mount there was doubtless a copy of the Appian 
Way, with tombs and memorials erected for some distance 
on both sides along the road leading from the city. 

However, beyond giving a generous appreciation to the 
city as a whole, Alcuin does not seem to have been concerned, 
in his writings at any rate, with any details of architecture 
in his day. He preferred the river and the fields to any of the 
works of man, and in his poem, written in praise of York, he 
made special mention of ships ‘from distant lands’ which 
used to lie safe in port, having been towed up to the ‘shore’ 
of the Ouse. ‘The sailor finds a safe retreat here from the 
sea. By flowery meads, on each side of its banks, the Ouse, 
well stored with fish, runs through the town’; and there, in 
the grass and among the wild flowers, the boy Alcuin 
would sit and fish contentedly through many a summer 
holiday. Fishing, in fact, seems to have been his only 
recorded frivolity. From his earliest years Alcuin was one 
of those fortunate persons who know exactly what line they 
want to take, and never deviate from their determination 
to pursue it. 

He meant to be a priest and a scholar, so as to ascend 
the difficult ladder of sanctity and learning, with power and 
purpose increasing with the passing years. At first the 
schooling under Archbishop Egbert was hard. The curriculum 
was well calculated to weed out unpromising material and 
give sound training to those who showed any sign of intelli- 
gence. Tonsured at an early age, as befitted one designed 


for the religious life, Alcuin made it a rule never to say or 
23 
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do anything of which he thought the Archbishop might not 
entirely approve. He also kept his own mind free from any 
dark shadows by instantly conferring with his master upon 
any questionable thoughts that might invade his imagination. 
He was apparently able to confess any mental conflict quite 
naturally, and discovered that discussion with such a saintly 
man soon put all evil to flight. Alcuin seems to have had a 
special genius for keeping his heart open and his mind untram- 
melled by unwelcome thoughts. Never for a moment 
minimizing the weakness of the flesh, he was able to advise 
his pupils in after years to beware of temptation. ‘Let not 
the tipsy Bacchus,’ he wrote, ‘cast his fetters upon you, nor, 
noxious, wipe out the lessons engraved on your minds. Nor 
let that wicked Cretan Boy, armed with piercing darts, drive 
you from the citadel of safety.’ 

None of the biographers is clear as to when Alcuin first 
went to France, but they are agreed that as a ‘tonsured youth’ 
he accompanied Albert, headmaster of the school in York, 
on one of his visits to France and Rome, ‘and on that occasion 
Alcuin appears to have studied for a short time in French 
monasteries.’ 

On his return he would have found that many changes 
had taken place in York. Archbishop Egbert had died, and 
the former Master of the School, Elcbert, or as the modern 
spelling has it, Albert, had been consecrated to the See. 
Aleuin had the happiness to be ordained Deacon by his 
beloved Master ‘in or about the year 768,’ when he was 
thirty-three years old, and to be promoted to the headmaster- 
ship of the Minster School as his successor. 

An unusual feature in the ecclesiastical life in York in 
the eighth century was the attention paid by these successive 
Archbishops to the formation of a library, and, as Alcuin 
gradually proved himself a devoted student and custodian 
of the volumes, he was raised to the office of librarian (the 
first that York had ever known) by Archbishop Elcbert 
(Albert). 
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Alcuin’s writings include a list and description of its 
contents which, at that time, ‘contained all Latin literature, 
all that Greece had handed on to the Romans, all that the 
Hebrew people had received from on high, and all that Africa 
with clear-flowing light had given.’ 

Two years after Alcuin’s appointment as headmaster and 
librarian, Archbishop Elcbert died, and was succeeded in 
the See of York by Eanbald. This new Archbishop was 
soon sending Alcuin back to Italy on a special mission to 
Charlemagne. These visits to the Continent were apparently 
prompted by several necessities. First of all it was advisable 
to keep in the good graces of the formidable Emperor, and 
therefore a tactful and wise representative from England 
must needs be sent on a mission of diplomacy. Secondly, 
there were heresies to be rooted out of the Church in France, 
and it needed a scholar and a man of theological authority 
to combat the new ‘ Adoptionist’ theories. Thirdly, in order 
to strengthen the position of the Archbishop of York, the 
pallium had to be obtained from the Pope. 

For these offices Alcuin was obviously eminently fitted. 
His eloquence and integrity could be used in defence of an 
undivided faith, and his orthodoxy was never in question. 
So it came about that ‘by command of Eanbald, Archbishop 
of York, the successor of Elcbert (Albert), Alcuin went to 
Rome to obtain the pallium for the Archbishop.’ This 
particular ecclesiastical ornament is woven from the wool 
of specially blessed lambs, whose immediate destruction 
seems, however, to be but a cynical result of the bene- 
diction. 

In the city of Parma, when, on his way back with the 
pallium, Alcuin met Charlemagne, with whom he had become 
acquainted some years before when acting as legate for his 
master the Archbishop, the King on this occasion ‘addressed 
him with great persuasiveness and many prayers, begging 
that after completing his embassy he would come and join 
him in France.’ 
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Charlemagne was then almost at the height of his career, 
He had conquered the Saxons in one direction and the 


Lombards in another. He had settled differences between | 


the Moors and the Arabs in Spain, and was preparing to make 
his supremacy felt in Italy, where the Pope was having 
trouble with rebellious questioners of his authority. The 
activity of this King of the Franks was phenomenal, and 
whenever he had successfully reduced a country to order, 
he immediately set about having its people taught agriculture 
and commerce. He furthermore instituted schools and 
colleges, sending far afield for learned men to come and 
take charge of the education of his people, and himself set 
a good example, by making valiant efforts, even in middle 
age, to learn reading and writing. Without either of these 
accomplishments, however, he was master of several languages 
and could speak fluently to any of the natives of those countries 
whea he had to confer with them on government business. 

He had known for some time that Alcuin, with his high 
reputation for wisdom and learning, would be invaluable in 
organization of education, and he determined if possible to 
lure him from England. The pull of Alcuin’s native land 
was certainly strong, but he had already come under the 
influence of Charlemagne’s greatness, and he saw what an 
immense field for Christian labour lay for him on the other 
side of the channel. He therefore obtained leave of absence 
from Archbishop Eanbald in 782, and began the momentous 
work of superintending the monasteries of St. Peter of 
Ferriéres and St. Lupus of Troyes. 

Ten years later he returned home for a year to relinquish 
all his English offices and borrow books from the Minster 
Library in York, in order to have them copied, ‘that not in 
York only there might be a garden enclosed, but in Tours also 
the scions of paradise might bear fruit,’ many of the volumes 
subsequently remaining in France because ‘Northumbria 
was in too disturbed a state to look after manuscripts lent 
to that country.’ 
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Charlemagne’s headquarters at that time were at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Alcuin’s work lay in the government of 4 
school where Charlemagne’s sons and the various youths 
connected with the Court were taught the elements of 
education. The Emperor himself set an excellent example 
of student-ship and took lessons in ‘rhetoric, dialectic, and 
especially astronomy’ from Alcuin. ‘He learned, too, the 
art of reckoning, and with close application scrutinized most 
carefully the course of the stars. He tried also to learn to 
write, and for this purpose used to carry with him and keep 
under the pillow of his couch tablets and writing sheets that 
he might, in his spare moments, accustom himself to the 
formation of letters. But he made little advance in this 
strange task, which was begun too late in life.’ There is 
something humorous and pathetic in the picture which is 
conjured up of an Emperor struggling valiantly with his 
copy-books. 

The school was founded on the model of York, and 
Alcuin proceeded to plan a number of others in various 
parts of France on the same system. The books them- 
selves from which the pupils were taught, needed revision 
in many cases, ‘the service books having become seriously 
debased by ignorant copyists. These corrected manu- 
scripts were the preliminary to that general revision of 
the Scriptures undertaken by Alcuin at Charlemagne’s 
request in later years. The fruit of his great labour in this 
direction can be seen in the British Museum to-day—the 
large volume of the Bible in the Latin Vulgate Version, 
written by the hand of Alcuin himself in the style called 
‘Caroline minuscule’ which was introduced during the reign 
of Charlemagne. The pages are adorned with large miniatures 
and illuminated initials. The writing itself is exquisite in 
form and regularity. The British Museum authorities pur- 
chased it for the sum of £750. 

This is the actual Bible transcribed by Alcuin and presented 
by him to Charlemagne on the day of his coronation in 
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St. Peter’s in Rome. Before long, however, Alcuin was 
given the additional responsibility of re-organizing the 
Monastery of St. Martin of Tours, and it is written of him 
that he ordered this, together with his other monasteries 
‘in a godly manner, correcting the lives of those under him 
as far as he could. Some were untamed when they came 
under his rule, but he so bestirred himself that they became 
reasonable, of honest morals, and seekers after truth.’ 

From the Monastery at Tours came the first foundation 
of the University of Paris, when the learning of the French 
became, as Thomas Fuller epigrammatically pointed out, 
veritably ‘a taper lighted at our torch.’ 

‘The employments of your Alcuinus,’ he wrote to Charle- 
magne, ‘in his retreat, are suited to his humble sphere; but 
they are neither inglorious nor unprofitable. I spend my 
time in the halls of St. Martin, in teaching some of the noble 
youths under my care the intricacies of grammar, and 
inspiring them with a taste for the learning of the ancients; 
in describing to others the order and revolutions of those 
shining orbs, which adorn the azure vault of heaven; and in 
explaining to others the mysteries of divine wisdom, which 
are contained in the Holy Scriptures ; suiting my instructions 
to the views and capacities of my scholars, that I may train 
up many to be ornaments to the church of God, and to the 
court of your Imperial Majesty. In doing this, I find a great 
want of several things, particularly of those excellent books 
in all arts and sciences, which I enjoyed in my native country, 
through the expense and care of my great master Egbert.’ 
‘May it therefore please your majesty, animated with the 
most ardent love of learning, to permit me to send some 
of our young gentlemen into England, to procure for us 
those books which we want, and transplant the flowers of 
Britain and France, that their fragrance may no longer 
be confined to York, but may perfume the palaces of Tours?’ 

Needless to say, Charlemagne gave his consent. This 
saintly schoolmaster had a genius for inspiring confidence. 
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With a persistent faith and unswerving determination he 
laboured incessantly towards his ideal of civilizing the youth 
of those countries in which the powerful arm of his royal 
master, Charlemagne, had upheld peace. 

‘Your most noble mind knows well,’ he wrote to the 
Emperor, ‘that there is nothing loftier than wisdom that 
can be acquired for a happy life, nothing more joyous as 
an exercise, nothing stronger against vices, nothing more 
laudable in all dignity. As the philosophers have told us, 
there is nothing more necessary for the ruling of a people, 
no better guide of the life to the very best principles, than 
the glory of wisdom, the praise of discipline, the efficacy of 
learning. To sow the seeds of wisdom in these parts, I, so 
far as my poor intellect enables me, shall not be found slack. 
In the morning of life, in the vigour of study, I sowed in 
Britain; now, my blood running cold, as in the evening of 
life, I cease not to sow in France.’ 

But the work of instilling wisdom into the uncultured 
children of that day was desperately hard, and it needed a 
man of Alcuin’s unflinching spirit to cope with such an 
undertaking. Of iron nerve, it was recorded of him that 
‘he always found it very difficult to shed tears,’ and he could 
admonish kings and bishops in their defection from duty as 
easily and calmly as he would reprimand the boys attending 
his school. ‘Because I shall always love thee,’ he had written 
to King Ethelred, ‘I shall never cease to admonish thee, 
in order that, being subdued to the will of God, thou mayest 
be made worthy of His protection, and the nobility of the 
royal dignity may be made honourable by nobility of 
conduct.’ His activities in teaching and organization, in 
correspondence and in prayer, were continued unceasingly. 
Occasionally he made journeys with Charlemagne, and in 
the early months of the year a.p. 800 he had left Tours 
for a time and gone to Aix, Orleans and Paris; but two 
years later, when the Emperor was suggesting further 
exertions, Alcuin excused himself on the ground of failing 
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strength. ‘I am so very weak in body that I am unequal to 
any more travelling or labour,’ he wrote. ‘To speak the 
truth, all the fitness and strength of my body has left me; 
it has gone, and day by day will be further away; I fear 
it will never come back to me in this world.’ 

‘Early in 804 he was evidently failing,’ writes one of the 
best of his biographers, Bishop Browne. ‘He prayed earnestly 
that he might die on the day on which the Holy Spirit came 
upon the Apostles in tongues of fire. All through Lent he 
was able to move about, night after night, to the several 
basilicas of saints which were included in the monastery of 
St. Martin, cleansing himself from his sins with much groan- 
ing. He kept the solemnity of the Lord’s Resurrection ; but 
on the Ascension he fell upon his couch, oppressed by languor 
even unto death, and unable to speak. The Annals of Pettau 
tell us that this was a paralytic stroke, and that it fell on 
Thursday, May 8, in the evening, after sunset. On the 
third day before his death he recovered the power of speech, 
and with a voice of exultation sang his favourite antiphon. 
Then he repeated a number of verses from several psalms. 
On the day of Pentecost, matins having been said, at full 
dawn, . . . the holy soul of Alcuin was released from the 
flesh. He had prayed months before that he might die on 
Whit Sunday ; and on Whit Sunday he died.’ 


Ernet H. THomson. 





Analecta Bollandiana (Tomus L 1—Fase I. et II.).—Paul Peeters 
gives an account of ‘Jérémie, Evéque de L’Ibérie Perse.’ He was 
one of the nine bishops who did not arrive in time to take part in 
the Council of Ephesus in 431. It is strange to find an Iberian bishop 
of a Persian diocese at Constantinople in August 431 in the ranks 
of the adversaries of Nestorius and he does not seem to have ever 
returned to that country. M. Delehaye’s ‘Researches into the Roman 
Légendier,’ gives a synthesis of results gained by recent studies from 
the point of view of readers of the Acta Sanctorum. The Passion of 
8. Polychronius and his companions which has never been published 
in its entirety is given with valuable explanatory notes. Two other 
articles follow on S. Audebert, and La Martyrologe de Tallaght. 
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THE NATURE TEACHING OF VICTORIAN POETS: 


ATURE has always played an important part in the 
teaching of the poets. She has been used, not only 
to give background to the moods of those men and women 
whom the poet is portraying, but also to reveal the mind 
and heart of God to His children. Sometimes she has been 
represented as a kind-hearted friend whose aim has been 
to bring comfort and benediction to her followers; at other 
times she has been depicted as a cruel tyrant seeking to destroy 
the weaker members of the race in order to secure the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It may, therefore, be of interest to many 
if we try to form some estimate of the attitude to Nature 
taken up by some of the leading Victorian poets. 

For Matthew Arnold, Nature possesses a cooling and 
refreshing influence. She does not provide him with any 
key by which he can unlock the mystery of life, but in the 
beauty of her landscape and in the delicacy of her colouring 
she brings a healing and a soothing balm. Just as Obermann 
had fled away to the pastoral life of Switzerland in his search 
for peace and rest so Arnold turns away from town and 
city life to seek renewed strength amid the solitude of Nature. 
Of special interest in this respect is Arnold’s treatment of 
life’s tragic incidents. He loves to close these with some 
quiet scene from Nature, and so give a healing touch to 
them. After Empedocles has taken his fatal plunge into 
the crater of Etna, Arnold relieves the tragedy with a delight- 
ful picture of the old haunt at which the Greek muses were 
accustomed to assemble. After Mycerinus receives warning 
that he has only six more years in which to live he flees to 
the woods that he may find enjoyment and refreshment 
beneath their shelter. Best of all, is the gorgeous picture of 

1The writer desires to express his thanks to the Editor of the 


Review for permission to include some of the material on 
Browning for the sake of making this article complete. 
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the Oxus in ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ in which, after describing 
the fatal conflict and touching farewell between father and son, 
Arnold finds relief through drawing a magnificent description 
of the Oxus floating calmly and majestically on its way: 
But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 

Under the solitary moon. 

For George Meredith, Nature was a stern schoolmaster 
rather than a gentle nurse. Her aim is not to soothe and 
comfort, but to inspire and goad to action. All Nature is 
opposed to Daphne as she tries to flee from the clutches of 
Apollo. No one can interpret the meaning of the mysterious 
‘Woods of Westermain’ unless he enters them with a spirit 
full of daring. In ‘Seed Time’ the poet is reminded that if 
he would interpret Nature he must master his blood and 
‘plod in the track of the husbandman.’ Earth teaches 
us how to face life. She tells us how to ‘kiss’ its 
seasons and shun its regrets. She inspires her followers 
with a faith that is always enthusiastic, and which never 
frets if its form is vague. She enables us to understand that 
we are the living tree, and not the withered leaf. But all 
these gifts are dependent upon our meeting her with a 
courageous spirit. 

Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 

Arthur Hugh Clough was fully conscious of the beauty 
that could be found in Nature, and was never happier than 
when wandering over the Welsh mountains or through the 
Scottish glens. There are occasions, too, when he can find 
in Nature both a guide to conscience and a cure for melan- 
choly. At the same time, however, he was seriously perplexed 
by the cruelty and caprice which he discovered in Nature, 
and in his ‘Amours de Voyage’ he could write: 


‘This is Nature,’ I said: ‘we are born as it were from her waters; 
Over her billows that buffet and beat us, her offspring uncared-for, 
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Casting one single regard of a painful victorious knowledge, 

Into her billows that buffet and beat us we sink and are swallowed.’ 

This was the sense in my soul, as I swayed with the poop of the 

steamer ; 

And as unthinking I sat in the hall of the famed Ariadne, 

Lo, it looked at me there from the face of a Triton in marble. 

It is the simpler thought, and I can believe it the truer. 

Let us not talk of growth; we are still in our Aqueous Ages. 

In the case of Francis Thompson, Nature possesses the 
power of speaking to her worshippers through symbols. 
This revelation of the Divine, however, is of necessity 
incomplete since if Nature gave full satisfaction to the heart 
of man she would be disloyal to God Himself. While Nature 
is a priest whose function is to mediate between men and 
their Creator this act of mediation is confined to utterances 
that are purely symbolic. In spite of this, however, there 
is no poet in the Victorian era who sings of Nature with 
more riotous joy than does Francis Thompson. The lines 
in which he heralds the return of spring are not only pregnant 
with life, but are also full of a glad rapture as Nature shakes 
‘the ringing rafters of the skies with festal footing,’ while 
in the ‘Ode to the Setting Sun’ we have an excellent example 
of the symbolic use of Nature as a revelation of the Divine. 

If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
Or like a golden bee 

Sting West to angry red, 

then 
Thou art of Him a type memorial 
Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 

Upon thy Western rood. 

Tennyson was a keen student of Nature. He rejoiced in 
her stormier moods when the rooks ‘were blown about the 
skies’ and the cattle lay ‘huddled on the lea.’ He derived 
real comfort from her sense of orderliness as he watched 
the same flowers blossoming every spring and the same 
birds singing yearly in their appointed month. Above all, 
he reverenced Nature for her revelation of the beautiful, 
for those pictures in which through her combination of form 
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and colour she gave spiritual significance to the hopes and 
passions of men. At the same time, however, Tennyson was 
seriously perplexed at the scenes of waste and cruelty which 
Nature so often displayed. Unlike Wordsworth, he looked 
upon Nature as the enemy rather than the friend of man. 
‘I believe in God,’ he once said, ‘not from what I see in 
Nature, but from what I see in men.’ For Tennyson Nature 
was careless both of the type and of the individual. She 
disclosed a picture in which could be seen teeth and talons 
whetted for slaughter, hooks and suckers moulded for torture, | 
everywhere a reign of terror and disease, with oozing blood, 
gasping breath, and quivering limbs. Nature was not a 
mother, but a monster; not a gentle nurse, but a cruel 
tyrant. As Tennyson contemplates the picture he feels 
that dragons tearing each other in their slime afford mellow 
music compared with this. So in ‘The Passing of Arthur’ 
he can say: 
Why is all around us here 

As if some lesser God had made the world, 

But had not force to shape it as he would, 

Till the high God behold it from beyond, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful? 

In his earlier poems Browning displays a keen interest 
in Nature. He seems to have inherited his love of flowers 
from his mother, and Stopford Brooke has drawn our atten- 
tion, not only to the poet’s love of colour, but also to his 
minute powers of observation in plant, animal, and insect 
life. The same love of Nature is also emphasized by Griffin 
and Minchin in their Life of Robert Browning. The speaker 
in ‘Pauline,’ says that he ‘can live all the life of plants,’ and 
that in the light of a sunset he can smile at an approaching 
storm just as ‘a girl would look on a departing lover.’ ‘How 
I remember the flowers—even grasses—of places I have 
seen!’ he wrote to Miss Hawarth in 1838. ‘When we drove 
out in parties,’ writes Florence Cobbe, ‘he would discuss 
every tree and weed and get excited about the difference 
between eglantine and eglaterre (if there be any), and between 
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either of them and honeysuckle.’ When, in 1849, he heard 
of his mother’s death while he was at Florence his thoughts 
went instinctively to his mother’s garden. ‘He says it would 
break his heart to see his mother’s roses over the wall, and 
the place where she used to lay her scissors and gloves,’ 
writes Mrs. Browning to Miss Mitford in the April of that 
year. 

As Browning grew older, however, his interest in Nature 
declined while his passion for analysing the characters of 
men and women became more acute. In ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ there is only one character who uses Nature pictures 
and that is the Pope. Even he only calls upon Nature at 
rare intervals. He likens the way in which Guido has destroyed 
all that is beautiful in home life to the burning of a nest- 
like hut surrounded with vines, ivy, and flowers. He illustrates 
the sudden event which roused Caponsacchi from his lethargy 
to the real goodness that was in him by comparing it with a 
thunderstorm at night. The thunderstorm will draw ‘an 
immensity of sweetness’ from a flower which up till then 
had remained ‘sheathed’ and shut, hiding its fragrance 
within its closed petals. Best of all, is the Pope’s picture of 
the awful night at Naples, in which he trusts that the truth 
may be flashed on Guido in the same way that the lightning 
and thunder flash and burst upon the earth. 


I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 


There are occasional pictures of Nature in ‘Fifine at the 
Fair,’ ‘The Inne Album,’ ‘Pacchiarotto,’ and ‘La Saisaiz’ ; 
in ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies’ Nature almost comes back to her 
own place. Still, Browning does not show the same interest 
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in her as he once did, and his position may be summed up 
in the answer that he gave to a friend who once accused him 
of having no great love for Nature. ‘Yes, I have,’ he replied, 
‘but I love men and women better.’ 


And now a flower is just a flower: 

Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man— 
Simply themselves, uncinct by dower 

Of dyes which, when life’s day began, 
Round each in glory ran.—Prologue to Asolando. 


Unlike Wordsworth, Browning does not portray any 
established harmony between man and Nature. They do 
not hold commerce and dwell together. Nature is something 
that is quite distinct from man, and is built up stage by stage 
in order that man may see himself as its close—its seal— 
but not itself. God and Nature existed together for countless 
years before man was created. God watches the gradual 
evolution of Nature with a great joy in His heart. We, 
however, and the ‘eddying of our living soul’ have nothing 
to do with this upward growth. We are the end, the close, 
the completed article, quite distinct from all that has gone 
before. It is true that the God in Nature sometimes speaks 
to the God in man, and even goes so far as to take an interest 
in him, but this is only because there is still left in man 
some of Nature’s elements which have come down to us from 
the past—elements that exist apart from the soul. But the 
interest that is taken in us is not a human interest. As 
Stopford Brooke points out, it is more like the interest that 
Ariel might take in Prospero and Miranda—the interest 
of a creature whose nature is fundamentally different from 
ours. Nature has ‘a wild, unhuman, unmoral, unspiritual 
interest in us, like a being who has an elemental life, but no 
soul.” Sometimes, however, the interest works for our good. 
It joins us in our loves as Oberon joined men and women 
in theirs. In Browning’s poem, ‘By the Fireside,’ it is the 
spell of the forests that brings the man and woman to the 
fullness of love. 
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A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 

Life and life: we were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen. 


The forests had done it; there they stood; 
We caught for a moment the powers at play 
They had mingled us so, for once and good, 
Their work was done—we might go or stay, 
They relapsed to their ancient mood. 
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But it was only for a moment that man seemed to be in 
harmony with Nature. As soon as the work of the trees was 
done, ‘they relapsed to their ancient mood.’ 

Very often Browning pictures Nature as wholly unsym- 
pathetic in her attitude to man. When we are out of harmony 
with life she mocks us as she mocked at Sordello climbing 
the ravine and thinking of himself as Apollo. The mountains 
in ‘The Englishman in Italy’ resent the intrusion of the 
foreigner as he climbs to the top of Calverno. The hills in 
‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came’ look grimly on 
him as he approaches the tower, and the very sunset itself 
returns to see him die. As if they long to see the end of 
their victim the hills cry out without a breath of sympathy: 


Now stab and end the creature—to the heft! 


. The fierce Italian thunderstorm in ‘Pippa Passes’ only 
serves to strike terror into the evil hearts of Ottima and 
Sebald. Nature does not seek to woo them from their sin 
by any vision of beauty or loveliness. She is God’s keen 
and severe messenger thrusting rapier after rapier into their 
souls ‘feeling for guilty thee and me.’ Nor does Caliban 
find anything in Nature that lifts him above himself, or that 
gives him a higher conception of Setebos. Nature is the very 
essence of caprice. She will spare a venturesome squirrel 
because of its impudence, but she will destroy at one blow 
a fence of wattles and stones that it has taken Caliban half 
the year to make. So does the Setebos in Nature reveal 
himself to the savage on the island. 
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Thus while Nature is alive she is not humanised. She brings 
no anodyne to the soul of Browning such as she brought 
for Matthew Arnold. She has a life of her own that is full of 
joy and gladness, a life in which ‘the herded pines commune 
and have deep thoughts,’ but it is a life that is void of 
personality, and that has no relation with ours. 

And yet, at the same time, Browning is equally emphatic 
that God’s presence pervades the whole universe. What 
seems to us to be cruelty and caprice is only part of a large 
scheme in which God is gradually unfolding His Divine 
purpose. It is a prowth from the incomplete to the complete. 
Here we can only see the ‘broken arcs’; by and by we shall 
discover the ‘perfect round.’ Paracelsus feels that God 
dwells in all things from ‘life’s minute beginnings’ up to man 
himself. The Pope takes comfort in the thought that ‘this 
dread machinery of sin and sorrow’ is, when rightly under- 
stood, the means for making man ‘eventually Godlike.’ 
The speaker in ‘Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau’ finds a glory 
in the fact that in all he conceives, feels and knows he can 
trace a mind making all things for him, and himself for God. 
So Browning is sure that God dwells everywhere, and because 
of this he is certain that everything in the world is working 
together for good to those who have learnt the secret of Love 
looked at from the standpoint of a long evolutionary process. 

God’s in his heaven— 
se igs All’s right with the world, 
— Ta This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good, 
cries Fra Lippo Lippi. 
O world as God has made it! All is beauty: 


And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for or declared? 


asks the poet, speaking in his own person in ‘The Guardian 
Angel.’ 


Leste S. PEAKE. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: A NEW ANGLE OF 
APPROACH 


VERY age has its own peculiar problem or problems, 

and these, as often as not, are the outcome of the 
solution of previous problems. Thus our present Industrial 
age which has given us a super-abundance of the good things 
of life, was preceded by an age of Scarcity, when the problem 
was how to make the earth yield her increase and provide 
the necessities of life in sufficient quantity to go round. 
Now all this has been changed, and changed with such 
dramatic rapidity that we have yet barely recovered from 
the initial shock. The comparatively sudden transition 
from a world of scarcity to a world of abundance seems 
almost to have paralyzed our senses, and we stand dazed 
before the extraordinary phenomenon of a world glutted 
with everything man could desire, and yet withheld from him. 
Thus the problem of scarcity has, by its very solution, left 
us with an even more intractable proposition—not how to 
get things produced, but how to get them consumed. 

It may be that as civilization advances and conquers 
fresh fields, the problems ahead become more and more 
acute. But there can, I think, be little doubt that the out- 
standing problem of this our present age is that of so dis- 
tributing the wealth, which scientific knowledge and technique 
have placed in our hands, that it may minister to the comfort 
and well-being of mankind. And it is a problem of such 
a nature and so interwoven with many of those other problems 
that are engaging the attention of statesmen the world over, 
that, were it once solved, it would greatly aid the solution 
of many others. It is, in fact, the master key to much of 
the world’s travail. 

Let us first of all be clear as to what exactly the present 
position is and how it has arisen. 

24 
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Science has placed at the service of mankind in general, 
and of the industrial world in particular, forces and powers 
of such enormous import for good or ill that up to the moment 
they have proved well-nigh overwhelming. So rapidly have 
new resources and new methods been showered upon us 
that we have not been able adequately to assimilate them 
to the world’s work-a-day life. They have had the effect, 
on the one hand, of vastly increasing production, and on 
the other, of supplanting manual labour, and so giving rise 
to the problem of unemployment in an acute form. This 
has led to lower purchasing power and decreased consump- 
tion, and so in turn to a slackening of production and the 
laying idle, or short time working of existing plant and 
equipment. We have on one hand the piling up of goods 
and services; on the other, inability to purchase, and a 
consequent glut in the market. Such, in bald outline, is 
the position. We are in the throes of a vicious circle, and 
it behoves not only the politician, but the scientist and the 


humanitarian to bend their energies towards breaking through 


it. 
There is, however, a good deal more in it than this. We 


must submit the position to further analysis, and when we 
do so we shall find that it is one which must inevitably increase 
in gravity unless it is dealt with on rational lines. 


I 


The problem is really three-fold: (1) That of enabling the 
productive system, working at full capacity, to perform its 
function of delivering to the community the goods and 
services it has brought into being. (2) To apportion equitably 
to the working community any reduction of hours as the 
result of labour-saving machinery and appliances, and (3) To 
organise the new leisure resulting from the shortening of 
working hours. 

But while stating the problem thus in composite form 
conveys something of its character, its outward and visible 
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sign—that by which it is forced upon our attention—is 
most strikingly summed up in the single word ‘unem- 
ployment’. 

Unemployment is, outwardly at any rate, the crux of the 
matter, and it therefore calls for closer examination. To 
begin with, the problem is not, strictly speaking, an unem- 
ployment problem at all, in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, that is, in the sense of finding men work for the 
carrying on of the activities of industrial life. For it is the 
tragedy of the situation that large masses of the unemployed 
are not, and in all probability never will be again required 
in productive occupation for the maintenance of the standard 
of living at its present level. The central problem therefore 
is not to restore (or maybe, to start) the unemployed man 
at his six, eight or ten hour shift, as the case may be, but 
to mete out to the working community as a whole, such 
hours of work as may be found necessary to keep the pro- 
ductive machine going at a reasonable capacity. I say 
reasonable capacity, because, as is well known, world produc- 
tion is at present operating far below its capacity. World 
consumption of commodities, it is true, has not yet reached 
saturation point, and were the average standard of living 
materially raised, it would no doubt react favourably upon 
the employment situation, and might for a time at any 
rate bring about a condition approaching equilibrium. Never- 
theless every labour-saving device brought into operation 
means an addition to the army of unemployed, and it does 
not require much insight to envisage a not distant future 
when ordinary manual labour will be reduced to insignificant 
proportions. 

It is fairly clear therefore that the problem is not one 
of endeavouring to find work for the unemployed under 
existing labour conditions, but rather of re-apportioning 
the periods of work and leisure among the various classes 
of the working community—eking out, in fact, the residual 
work, 
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I do not think the full significance of the supersession of 
human labour by mechanical power as the agent of production 
has been fully realized, and it will be well therefore to recall 
very briefly the salient points of the situation. 

The advent of power-production has ushered in an entirely 
new set of economic conditions. In its early stages of develop. 
ment our own country took the lead. Britain was, not 
without reason, known as ‘the workshop of the world,’ and 
by pouring out its goods to other nations eager to receive 
them, it laid the foundations of its material prosperity. 
Now however all this is changed. The new discoveries could 
not for long remain the monopoly of a single nation, and 
gradually every other civilized nation adopted similar methods 
in their budding industries, with the result that it was not 
long before the world itself became transformed into one 
vast workshop. At first, and for a time, these younger 
nations were able to absorb their increased products in 
their own market. But gradually, and at an accelerated 
pace, as their industries became more and more efficient, 
the time came when they could no longer dispose of their 
products in their home markets, and like ourselves were 
compelled to find new markets outside. And, also like 
ourselves, with every fresh introduction of labour-saving 
machinery, men were thrown out of work until at last every 
manufacturing country in the world was faced with its 
own unemployment problem. 

We thus have an entirely different set of world conditions 
from those obtaining forty, fifty, or a hundred years ago. 
For a considerable time the real position was masked by 
the fact that we could readily get rid of our surplus products 
in the foreign markets. But so soon as those markets became 
self-supplied, then the disposal of surplus products took an 
entirely new turn and presented a problem where none had 
previously existed. Therefore it is that, with the advent of 
power-production in place of human energy, an entirely new 
factor has been introduced into our civilization, and one 
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which demands the clearest thinking in order to see to it 
that what should obviously be a blessing is not in our 
purblind ignorance turned into a curse. 

We therefore arrive at the position that so far as ability 
to provide mankind with all the necessaries, comforts and 
even luxuries of life are concerned, the problem has been 
solved. What we have not solved, and what is at the root 
of the world’s troubles to-day, is the getting of this prodi- 
gality of wealth into consumption. We are thus in the 
presence of an extraordinary paradox—piled up wealth on 
the one hand, deprivation and misery on the other. What 
is the way out? Some say rationalization, more and more 
re-organization of industry; some Tariffs; others again, 
reform of our monetary system; while there are others who 
in a vein of easy-going optimism simply pin their faith in 
an ultimate revival of trade—one of those honeyed phrases 
which often begs the question and covers a multitude of sins. 

During the last ten or twenty years invention after inven- 
tion has progressively rendered redundant manual labour, 
and has provided goods and services far in excess of our 
present ability to absorb them. Contrast this with the time 
when man had to wrest by the sweat of his brow the meanest 
return from mother earth; when nature would only yield 
up her well-guarded secrets with great reluctance; and when 
production could barely keep pace with consumption. 
Gradually, however, and latterly with accelerating pace, 
production overhauled consumption, until now, despite the 
increase in population, it is so far ahead that it becomes 
a problem itself as to how its products are to be consumed. 
With the recent marvellous discoveries of science fresh in 
our minds, who will be bold enough to deny that it may 
any day present us with some newly-tapped source of energy 
which at one stroke will relegate human energy to insignifi- 
cant proportions, if not indeed render it entirely obsolete? 
What an incalculable effect, for instance, would the artificial 
breaking up of the atom have; and this is not outside the 
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bounds of possibility. So rapidly indeed have inventions, 
and the application of science in general, been showered 
upon us that it has even been suggested that a ten years 
moratorium be declared against the introduction of any 
further scientific improvements, in order that an opportunity 
may be afforded to absorb those already introduced. Needless 
to say such a policy would not only be a confession of 
impotence, but a stultification of all progress. If the final 
goal of invention is to render manual labour unnecessary, 
what is to be the position when the goal is attained? Are 
we making the slightest preparation to meet such an even- 
tuality? pa 


What is the social significance of this displacement of 
human labour by applied science? How are we to cope with 
it? From the foregoing considerations one clear fact emerges: 
We are already employing all the labour that is necessary for 
maintaining the standard of living at its present level. That 


is the root fact to bear in mind. And yet our actual pro- 
duction is still far below our capacity to produce. If all the 
capital equipment now either standing idle or working short 
time—in the mines, in shipping, in iron and steel, &c.— 
were speeded up to full capacity, it would be capable of 
raising the standard of living from one of comparative mean- 
ness and insecurity to one of affluence and leisure hitherto 
undreamt of. And this, be it observed, without drawing 
very materially upon the ranks of the unemployed. 

In face of a situation of this kind how is it possible to 
contemplate the absorption of any considerable proportion 
of the present unemployed into industry? We know it can 
never be done. And yet all our efforts, all our hopes, all 
our resolutions are directed towards this impossible end, 
this will-o’-the-wisp—in brief, towards such a recovery in 
trade that will at any rate mask the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. When we reflect that some thirty millions of the 
world’s industrial population are unemployed; that the 
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world’s markets are already filled to overflowing, and that 
every technological advance further reduces the necessity 
for human energy—what possible chance is there of ever 
making any substantial inroad into the ranks of those out 
of work? Even with every stimulation given to trade, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain contemplates a standing army of 
at least a million unemployed for many years to come.! 

Instead therefore of burying our heads in the sand and 
deluding ourselves with false hopes which do but stave off 
the inevitable awakening, would it not be better to face 
up to the hard logic of the situation and treat the problem 
for what it really is—that of dealing with a permanent 
super-abundance of human labour? 

And the hard logic of the situation forces us to the con- 
clusion that human energy as the source of the world’s 
production is rapidly passing, and that we have to prepare 
for a state of things in which leisure and abundance are to 
be the two chief features of economic life—a complete reversal, 
in fact, of the conditions from which we have but lately 
emerged. The world has established for itself an entirely 
new environment, and if civilization is to continue to advance 
—or even to continue at all—it must show some adaptability 
to the new conditions. Reaction to environment has always 
been the law of successful evolution. It rests with man, 
having so far conquered the forces of Nature, now to direct 
them so that they minister to his welfare and not to his 
undoing. As he has rationalized on the productive side, 
so he must rationalize on the distributive side. For nothing 
could be more irrational than the existing method of dis- 
tribution—either of goods and services, or of leisure. We 
have the good fortune to be living in an age when the world’s 
wealth of resources and amenities of life are greater than 
ever before in history, and although undoubtedly the standard 


1 House of Commons, November 8, 1932, and in February of this 
year he is no more hopeful, although since then he has somewhat 
qualified his original statement. 
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of life for large sections of the community has been raised, 
yet it is far below the level of what it might be. 

As has already been indicated, we require to look at 
this unemployment question from an entirely different 
angle. We must get rid of the obsession that it is a matter 
of finding work. Once it is granted that the world’s productive 
capacity is sufficient to meet the full demand for goods 
and services, then it becomes a question of what quantity 
of human labour will be required for this purpose. This 
may not be easy of achievement, but it could be done industry 
by industry. 

Obviously we cannot go on indefinitely installing labour- 
saving machinery and at the same time expect to find work 
for the men displaced. It is therefore futile and misleading 
to hold out hope of employment for large masses of men 
so displaced. It is worse than futile, because it distracts 
attention from the real problem, which is how to deal with 
labour rendered surplus by improved methods of production. 
And yet, on practically every occasion when the subject is 
discussed—a daily occurrence nowadays—the whole emphasis 
is laid on ‘finding work.’ The root question itself is either 
completely ignored, or only lightly touched upon. It is 
for the purpose of putting in a plea for the shifting of the 
- emphasis from this obsession of ‘finding work’ to the problem 
itself that this article is written. For it is only by tackling 
the problem at its root that there can be any hope of finding 
a solution. 

As soon as the matter is seen in true perspective, it will 
come to be realized that it is leisure rather than work that 
is rapidly becoming the main factor in the situation. It is 
to no purpose that we introduce labour- and time-saving 
devices if the only result is that certain sections of the 
community continue working at high pressure, and another 
large section stand idly by, depending withal upon the good 
offices of the other sections for their very existence. The 
logic of the matter forces us to the conclusion that respite 
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from toil should be equitably meted out amongst all, so that 
all may reap the benefits that are to be derived from what 
after all is a common heritage. In short, so-called unemploy- 
ment must gradually be transformed into well-appointed 
leisure. If this means—as indeed it must—shorter hours 
without reduction of wages, this eventuality must be boldly 
faced. 

It may well be that such a policy does not fall within 
the four walls of our present economic system. But that 
system was built up on a doctrine of scarcity and cannot 
remain sacrosanct under widely altered circumstances. It 
must adjust itself to the new environment. If it be granted 
that the whole purpose and function of production is the 
supply of goods and services for human use, then we must 
set ourselves to devise an economic system that will serve 
that end. If it involves a policy of producing for use instead 
of for profit, that condition must be provided for. It would 
no doubt mean an increase in the cost of production. But 
are we to be deterred by this? Is the cost of production 
a justifiable bugbear? All factory legislation, the with- 
drawal of young children from the labour market, &c.—all 
ameliorative measures, in fact, increase the cost of production. 
Yet no one would dream of scrapping them. And who can 
say, in a progressive world, that we have got to the end 
of measures which aim at relieving the lot of mankind, even 
if they entail a certain restriction of what we call profit? 

But the point we are concerned with here is the basic 
fact that under the rapid advance of technique in industry, 
human labour is progressively being discarded as a factor 
in production. What are we doing about it? 

The strange thing is that this cardinal fact, facing us 
every day, is hardly realized. In the whole three days’ 
debate in the House of Commons last November (and on 
other occasions since) on the general subject of Unemploy- 
ment, it was never seriously discussed. Numbers of pallia- 
tives and temporary measures were brought forward and 
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discussed, but the root problem was either wholly ignored, 
or treated as a thin sheet of ice, to be skimmed over ag 
delicately as possible. The Prime Minister himself, in pessi- 
mistic vein, could only say: ‘I think the most profitable 
way in which we can exercise our minds and ingenuity is 
to find out, if we can—and it is one of the most difficult 
problems in the world—how we can stimulate trade so that 
‘the demand for labour will be a natural demand. This is 
the only hope we can hold out to the unemployed.’ Was 
ever such a gospel of despair! That indeed was the con- 
clusion of the whole matter so far as this debate was concerned. 

Subsequent debates in the House of Commons have shown 
very little advance towards a realization of the fundamentals 
of the situation. And it was not until April 3 that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, speaking at a Winter Distress League meeting, 
evinced any sign of appreciating the problem in its true 
aspect. On this occasion he went so far as to admit that 
* we had to face a very serious problem of permanent unem- 
ployment,’ and that this problem could be met ‘by a reduc- 
tion of hours or a sharing out of work.’ But there, having 
touched the heart of the matter, it was left. It is true that 
this method of meeting the situation has been partially 
tried here and there, but only on a small scale, and has 
never received any real backing. 

As a welcome contrast to this, the Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Temple) has of late been voicing the true approach to 
the subject. He views the matter in its fundamentals. ‘We 
have reached the stage,’ he says, on one occasion, ‘in economic 
development where our business is to take care that the 
labour-saving machinery . . . has the result, not of reducing 
the number of workers employed in the hope that they 
may be absorbed again some day, but in reducing the number 
of hours that are given by any one to necessary manual work.’ 


1¢g. Several collieries—in some cases at the instigation of the 
owners, in others of the men—have arranged to work shifts in 
relays, so as to share the work, instead of dismissing the men. 
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That precisely is the case I am endeavouring to put forward. 
Dr. Temple has also a refreshingly clear view of the relation- 
ship, as well as the distinction, between unemployment and 
leisure. What we are accustomed to call leisure is simply 
unemployment with the wherewithal to enjoy it. It is a 
class distinction. 

This brings us to the third component of the problem, 
which can only be touched upon briefly. If we are to have 
a wider distribution of leisure, we must make preparation for 
it. Leisure, it has been said, is the growing time of the spirit. 
And the main factor in this connexion is Education. It 
was the late Benjamin Kidd, who, in that suggestive book 
of his The Science of Power, pointed out how, undér the 
influence of what he called ‘the emotion of the ideal’ con- 
veyed to the young of each generation, it was possible to 
bring about ‘a new mind and a new earth in a single genera- 
tion.” Whether or no we go as far as this, we all at least 
acknowledge the importance of education as a preparation 
for citizenship. And in a world where increased leisure will 
be one of the features, education will require to be more and 
more directed to the right use of such leisure, and to the new 
social outlook. The raising of the school-leaving age will 
naturally follow. 

Any such movement, however, in the direction of shorter 
working hours would no doubt eventually have to be the 
subject of international agreement. Great things are expected 
from the World Economic Conference. If the deliberations 
of this body were to start from the single basic fact of the 
permanent redundancy of labour, and from that proceed to 
discuss its implications and repercussions upon industrial 
and social life, it would, I feel sure, be more fruitful in its 
results than would be the case were the discussions to revolve 
endlessly round the various means of stimulating trade— 
important though this may be as one of the factors concerned. 

The plea put forward in the foregoing pages has been for 
a more radical treatment of this grave question, and is, 
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therefore, not concerned so much with temporary measures, 
There is, however one project which from its character and 
magnitude would at once be both ameliorative and permanent 
in its effects. I allude to slum clearance. What is to hinder 
a National Loan of the required amount being raised at, 
say, a 24% or 3% interest (or even none at all) for the specific 
purpose of dealing with this evil throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? It would at once set to work large 
numbers of the building and other trades, would mean an 
increase in purchasing power over a wide area, and would 
prove remunerative work of the highest value. 

One thing is clear if we are to break through to the core 
of this difficult problem. We must approach the matter 
unhampered by the prejudices of the past. We must set 
about definitely to plan, and if need be create, a new order 
of society in which the newly-found powers which scientific 
research has placed in our hands, may fulfil their proper 
function—that of raising the standard of human life and 
enabling it to be lived ‘more abundantly.’ As in the past 
civilization has been largely built upon unrestricted com- 
petition for individual gain, so it seems likely that the future 
will be increasingly dominated by the spirit of co-operation 
for the common good. In this direction would appear to 
lie the solution of the problem. 

‘One is tempted to reflect that if some self-sacrificing 
genius could be found to devote as much, or even a tithe of 
the attention and research upon this seemingly recalcitrant 
problem as is concentrated upon, say, the breaking up of 
the atom or the origin of life, a solution would not be long 
in being forthcoming. Is it too much to hope that some 
such genius may one day be found?”’ 


W. E. Lisuman, M.A., M.1.M.E. 


1 Letter to Nature, October 15, 1932. 
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THE BICENTENARY OF DR. PRIESTLEY’S BIRTH 


ATTHEW ARNOLD wrote of his father in ‘Rugby 
Chapel’ : 
And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honoured and blest 
By former ages . . . 

That is our justification for turning aside from the rush 
of modern life, if only for a few restful moments, to meditate 
upon the personality and the strange career of the great 
and gentle Joseph Priestley, who was born in 1733 at Field- 
head, near Birstall, Yorkshire, and to whose bicentenary the 
Royal Society did special honour last March. To-day we 
acclaim him as the man who made modern life, and all it 
means, possible for us and for our comfort. Yet, when long 
ago, his fellow townsmen burnt him out of chapel and home 
and destroyed all his wonderful instruments, made and 
used for their benefit, the then George who was king gave 
expression of his pleasure that Priestley had been so martyred. 
However, when Priestley died he had done, and well done, 
all the things he had desired to do. And he died as neatly 
and as satisfactorily as he had performed his wonder- 
ful experiments. Ruskin told us that ‘on the whole, it is 
patience which makes the final difference between those who 
succeed or fail in all things. All the greatest people have it 
in an infinite degree.’ So had Priestley. Infinite patience. 
He succeeded greatly. 

His father was a cloth-dresser and Joseph was adopted 
by his father’s sister, Mrs. Keighley. He was educated 
at Batley Grammar School, and at Heckmondwike till, in 
1752, he entered Daventry Academy under Caleb Ashworth 
to prepare for the Presbyterian Ministry. Three years later 
he became assistant to John Meadows, the Presbyterian 


minister at Needham Market. His salary was but £30 and 
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it was with difficulty that he was able to keep out of debt, 
He says: 

‘I felt the effect of a low, despised situation, together with that 
arising from the want of popular talents. There were several vacancies 
in congregations in that neighbourhood where my sentiments would 
have been no objection to me, but I was never thought of. Even 
my next neighbour, whose sentiments were as free as my own, 
and known to be so, declined making exchanges with me, which, 
when I left that part of the country, he acknowledged was not owing 
to any dislike his people had to me as heretical, but for other reasons, 
the more genteel part of his hearers always absenting themselves 
when they heard I was to preach for him. But visiting that country 
some years afterwards, when I had raised myself to some degree of 
notice in the world, and being invited to preach in that very pulpit, 
the same people crowded to hear me, though my elocution was not 
much improved, and they professed to admire one of the same dis- 
courses they had formerly despised.’ 


From Needham Market he moved to a pastorate at Nant- 
wich, and in 1761 became tutor in languages and belles lettres 
at the Warrington Academy, the ancestor of Manchester 
College, Oxford, home of the saintly Estlin Carpenter. 
Whilst there he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1766, Benjamin Franklin being one of his supporters and 
life-long friends. In 1767 he was chosen minister of Mill 
Hill Unitarian Chapel, Leeds. There he wrote ‘An Essay 
on Government’ from which Bentham drew the famous 
watchword, ‘The greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 
To John Locke, however, must be given the credit for the 
idea. Priestley adopted it. He was able to pursue his 
scientific work without interruption though, he says, ‘The 
only person in Leeds who gave much attention to my experi- 
ments was Mr. Hey, a surgeon. He was a zealous Methodist, 
and wrote answers to some of my theological tracts; but we 
always conversed with the greatest freedom on philosophical 
subjects, without mentioning anything relating to theology.’ 
His stipend was 100 guineas with a house, but he had no 
prospect of making any provision for his growing family. 
Another door opened, however. Lord Shelburne arranged that 
he should become his librarian and receive £250 a year and a 
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house to live in. He moved to Calne in Wiltshire, in June 
1773, and spent seven years, the summer with his family at 
Calne, the winter in Lord Shelburne’s house in London. 
Lord Shelburne encouraged him in his philosophical in- 
quiries, and was pleased to see him make experiments to 
entertain his guests, especially foreigners. He had begun 
to pursue scientific studies in 1758, but it was at Calne 
that he made his famous discovery of oxygen on August I, 
1774. 

When he retired Lord Shelburne allowed him £150 a 
year and afterwards wished him to resume his position, 
but Priestley had become Minister of the Unitarian New 
Meeting in Birmingham in 1780, a settlement which he 
regarded as the happiest event of his life. His friends 
included Sir Humphry Davy, Gilbert Wakefield, Dr. Price, 
Erasmus Darwin, Watt, Boulton, Wedgwood, Galton, John 
Smeaton, Sir William Herschel, Lindsey, Cavendish, William 
Russell, the Ryland family, Wm. Hazlitt, Lavoisier, Canton, 
Mrs. Barbauld and other distinguished persons. Dr. Samuel 
Parr told Mrs. Wainewright: 


‘Now remember this. I knew your grandfather, Dr. Priestley. 
He once invited me to dinner at Fair Hill, and I never was at a more 
ble party in my life. Your grandfather [the Unitarian] was at 
the head of the table. I [the Church of England Prebend] sat at the 
bottom. At your grandfather’s right hand was Mr. Berington, the 
Roman Catholic, and Mr. Galton, the Quaker, on his left. Next to 
me was Robert Robinson, the Baptist, and Mr. Proud, minister of 
the New Jerusalem Church.’ 


Priestley and some of his friends belonged to what they 
called the Lunar Society, because they met when they could 
ride or walk home by the light of the moon. Mary Anne 
Galton (Mrs. Schimmelpenninck), whose early life was spent 
in Birmingham, in her Life (1859) relates of this fascinating 
society : 

‘On one occasion, when the Lunar meeting, or lunatics, as our butler 
called them, were seated at dinner [at Great Barr House, Galton’s 


residence], a blazing fire being in the room, we were astonished by 
hearing a sudden hissing sound, and seeing a large and beautiful 
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yellow and black snake rushing about the room. My dear Mother, 
who saw it was not venomous, said to me: “Mary Anne, go and catch 
that snake,” which after some trouble, and thinking all the while 
of little Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton, I succeeded in accom- 

ing. We were wondering where it could have come from, when 
Dr. Stoke said that, as he was riding along, he had seen the poor 
animal frozen on a bank, and put it in his pocket to dissect, but the 
snake had thawed and escaped from his pocket. The Doctor praised 
me very much for my prowess, and as a reward he made me a present 
of my prisoner which I long kept in a glass jar and carefully tended 
every day; at last, however, I gave him his freedom.’ 

Miss Anne Holt in A Life of Joseph Priestley (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1931) tells us: 

‘Apparently he [Priestley] met Wesley on several occasions, and 
though Wesley deplored his theology, the meetings were pleasant 
enough, and Priestley remarked that “Mr. Wesley himself has often 
declared in the most public manner in my hearing, that Methodism 
had nothing to do with any particular religion, that the end of all 
religion was good morals and that every man who had this object 
was his friend.’’’ 


Priestley’s life in Birmingham came to a disastrous close 
in July, 1791. Coleridge and Arthur Bennett have written 
resounding poems of protest against the almost martyrdom 
Priestley suffered. His church and house and the houses 
of several of his fellow Unitarians were wrecked by the Church 
and King Mob and nearly all his books, papers, and 
scientific instruments were destroyed. He escaped with 
difficulty with the help of the Ryland and Russell families. 
An oil painting of the mob destroying Priestley’s house, 
drawn on the spot and painted by Exted, a pupil of Hogarth, 
is stated by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, the novelist (a descendant 
of Priestley) to be in her possession. The blow fell heavily 
on his wife. Alexander Gordon pays her high tribute: 
‘Married at the age of eighteen (twenty not eighteen— 
Ramdt), she proved herself an unequalled housewife; 
taught her maids to work with their heads as well as their 
hands; took from her husband every domestic care; could 
be tart of tongue, they say, but never to him; drew him 
punctually from his laboratory for that evening game of 
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skill, which was her bright hour and his, at the close of every 
busy day.’ She had stitched every curtain in their Birming- 
ham house with her own hands and now saw them in a 
blaze. She wrote to Mrs. Barbauld: ‘I do not think that 
God can require it of us as a duty, after they have smote 
one cheek, to turn the other. I am for trying a fresh 
soil.’ 

Priestley was appointed preacher at the Gravel Pit 
Unitarian Chapel, Hackney, where he spent two years. 
He found, however, life in England unsupportable and in 
1794 he removed to America where he settled at Northum- 
berland, Pennsylvania. His wife wrote with a gay heart: 
‘I never felt more at home.’ 

President Washington gave him a friendly welcome and 
invited him ‘to come at any time without ceremony.’ Dr. 
Edgar Fals Smith, a man like Priestley in nature, tells how 
Philadelphia took him to its heart: 

‘Priestley’s eagerness to preach was intense, and happy must he 
have been on the day following his arrival, when his heart’s wish was 
gratified. He preached in the church of Mr. Winchester—“‘To a very 
numerous, respectable, and very attentive audience.” Many were 
members of Congress, and according to one witness : “the congregation 
that attended were so numerous that the house could not contain 
them, so that as many were obliged to stand as sit, and even the door- 
ways were crowded with people. Mr. Vice-President Adams was among 
the regular attendants.” All this greatly encouraged the Doctor. 
His expectations for the establishment of a Unitarian congregation 
were most encouraging. He declared himself ready to officiate every 
winter without salary if he could lodge somewhere with a friend. 
The regular and punctual attendance of Mr. Adams pleased him so 
much that he resolved on printing his sermons, for they were in great 
demand, and to dedicate the same to the Vice-President. He was 
also gratified to note that the “‘ Violent Prejudice” to him was gradually 
being overcome.’ 

That ‘Prejudice’ did not easily give way. On one occasion 
after he preached in a Presbyterian Church a minister 
declared that if Priestley were permitted to do so again he 
would never enter the pulpit any more. Dr. Rogers, the 
Baptist minister in Philadelphia, publicly bade his people 
beware of him, but afterwards became strongly attached 
25 
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to him. One of Priestley’s neighbours shows how prejudice 
melted when men came face to face with him: 


‘The Doctor, when in Philadelphia, would occasionally call on 
Dr. Rogers, a Baptist minister, whose sentiments were highly Cal- 
vinistic, and pass an evening at his house. One afternoon, while he 
was waiting there for Dr. Rogers’ return, another Baptist minister, 
whom we may call Mr. Blank, came in. On Mrs. Rogers introducing 
the two gentlemen to each other, Dr. Priestley put out his hand. 
The other immediately drew himself back, as if afraid of contamination, 
and exclaimed, “Dr. Joseph Priestley ! I can’t be cordial.” The lady 
was greatly embarrassed, but Dr. Priestley instantly relieved her by 
saying, with all that benevolent expression of countenance and 
pleasantness of manner for which he was remarkable, “‘ Well, well, 
Madam, you and I can be cordial ; and as Dr. Rogers will soon be with 
us Mr. Blank and he can converse together, so that we shall all be very 
comfortable.’”’ Thus encouraged, Mrs. Rogers began to question Dr. 
Priestley about the scripture prophecies. Mr. Blank listened with 
much attention, sometimes making a remark or putting a question. 
Dr. Rogers did not come in, but the evening nevertheless was passed 
in the greatest harmony. At last Dr. Priestley said it was ten o’clock, 
and time for two old men like them to be at their quarters. The 
other could not believe it was so late, and declared that he had never 
spent a shorter and more pleasant evening. They left the house 
together, and next day Mr. Blank called and said to Dr. Rogers: 
“You and I well know that Dr. Priestley is quite wrong in regard to 
his theology, but notwithstanding this, he is a great and good man, and 
I behaved to him, at our first coming together, like a fool and a brute.”’’ 

Priestley was familiar with such treatment. The Rev. 
Edward Hitchin wrote to his wife’s brother, another Joseph 
Priestley, Priestley’s cousin, that he viewed ‘the learned 
Priestley as a Deist. I told him so at my own house. His 
pride is likely to burst him. He is the Solomon of our 
infidels.’ Mr. G. C. Heseltine says in Great Yorkshiremen 
(Longmans, 1932): 

‘Priestley was eager to become wise by asking questions, but slow 
to make a fool of himself by supplying the wrong answer. That 
common-sense combination of eagerness and caution was the keynote 
of his character, It explains at the same time his science and his 
theology. In his theology he was continually asking questions, and 
the range of his experience supplying no satisfactory answer, he 
whittled down his beliefs, until they were of the very barest and most 
meagre sort. He was successively Calvinist, Arminian, Arian, Socinian, 
and Humanitarian, shedding belief in Predestination, in the Trinity, 
the Divinity of Christ, and the infallibility of Christ as a Teacher. 
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As he shed the successive heresies, with these went his faith in the 
apostles as teachers and in the scriptures. So that his ultimate less- 
than-Unitarianism had but the faintest trace of Christianity left in 
it. Such a creed as he retained put no great strain on his credulity 
—no wonder his friend Erasmus Darwin called Unitarianism a feather- 
bed to catch a falling Christian! It taxed his credulity to about the 
same extent as did his natural philosophy. In fact it is one of his 
chief claims to fame as a theologian that he began to put the scriptures 
and the apostles to the same sort of inquisitive testing as he put his 
dephlogisticated air. He began to test them by the evidence of their 
contemporaries, and so became one of the fathers of what has been 
generously termed the higher criticism.’ 


Let the Rev. Alexander Gordon explain Priestley’s 
position. No one can do so with better authority: 


‘If you ask me what I should reckon Priestley’s greatest service 
to theological science, I should say it is to be found in his adoption 
of the historical method of investigating the problems of doctrine 
and in his special handling of that method. The faith of Priestley 
was the precursor of the modern theme of theological development, 
though I do not think he used the term. . . . The New Testament, 
in Priestley’s view, is not to be construed as a book of enigmas which 
might belong to any age. It is not dropped straight out of Heaven 
into the hands of the man of to-day for him to make what he will 
of it. It belongs to a specific period ; it was written for a given class 
of persons ; it was written to be understood. ‘‘Therefore,” said Priestley, 
“it will be an unanswerable argument a priori against any particular 
doctrine being contained in the Scriptures, that it was never under- 
stood to be so by those persons for whose immediate use the Scrip- 
tures were written, and who must have been much better qualified 
to understand them, in that respect at least, than we can pretend 
to be at the present day.”’ (Works, vi. 7.) Accordingly it is the whole 
object of Priestley’s histories of doctrine to get at the mind of the 
common Christian people in the first age; to make their primary 
understanding of Scripture the norm for its true interpretation ; and 
then trace the process by which this first impression, its real meaning, 
suffered transmutation by the speculative genius of philosophising 
divines. Of the Nicene Council he quaintly says, ‘There was no 
House of Commons in that Assembly. It represented the Christian 
Church in no other sense than the House of Lords might be said 
to represent the English Nation.’”’ He conceived that he could pene- 
trate to this unsophisticated sense of the primitive believers through 
the very writings of the Fathers whereby it had been overlaid and 
obscured. Their admissions, their rebukes, their appeals, their laboured 
arguments, their surviving conservatisms: all were materials to his 
purpose. The plan was novel, the conception original, the whole 
endeavour strictly scientific in its method and basis. And I do not 
think that Priestley’s work in this department has received the full 
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recognition which it rightly claims from us, whether we regard its 
spirit or its execution. The progress of Biblical knowledge implies, 
no doubt, a readjustment of his argument and a revision of his con- 
clusions. But the readjustment and revision are effected by the use 
of principles which he was the first to set forth and apply. We now 
go behind the New Testament just as he went behind the Fathers. 
The New Testament itself is, to us, largely a record by help of which 
we may reach the first impression made by the life, and work, and 
word of Christ. In so doing we do but carry out his suggestions and 
carry on his method. He is the genuine precursor of the properly 
historic treatment of Biblical and theological questions.’ 


Priestley held services in his own house and that of his son 
until a schoolroom adjoining was available. He spent much 
of the day in his experiments and was busy with many kinds 
of literary and theological work. His son says: ‘his faith 
in Christianity increased and produced that happy dis- 
position of mind described in these [his] Memoirs.’ The day 
before he died he dwelt for some time on the advantage 
he had derived from reading the Scriptures daily, and 
advised his son to do the same, saying that it would prove 
to him also a source of the purest pleasure. Mrs. Priestley 
had died in 1796 at the age of fifty-four and he followed her 
on February 6, 1804 and was laid to rest in the Quaker 
graveyard. A deep friendship with President Jefferson had 
added to the pleasures of his last years. 

Right up to his very end he worked correcting proofs and 
giving directions concerning his will and the evening before 
his death ‘at prayers he had all the [grand] children brought 
to his bed-side as before. After prayers they wished him 
a good-night, and were leaving the room. He desired them 
to stay, spoke to them each separately. He exhorted them 
all to continue to love each other. “And you, little thing,” 
speaking to Eliza [afterwards Mrs. Joseph Parkes, the 
grandmother of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes and of Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc], “remember the hymn you learned: ‘Birds in their 
little nests agree,’ &c. I am going to sleep as well as you: 
for death is only a good, long sleep in the grave, and we 
shall meet again.” ’ The next morning having had his final 
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proof read over to him, he said ‘That is right; I have now 
done’ and he died a few minutes later. So closed a memorable 
life. 
During the Birmingham Riots period his enemies had 
scattered abroad coloured caricatures which described him as 
‘The Treacherous Rebel and Birmingham rioter!’ It was a cruel 
slander on one who had pushed on with no family influence, 
with no money behind him except what his abilities had 
brought. With no scientific training he had gone ahead, 
dragging no one down to make room for himself, and in the 
result, though driven into exile and handicapped in every 
way, he finished his career as one of the very few really great 
men of the world. How? By his natural abilities and by his 
personality. That was all! In a measure, given the abilities, 
success is also open to all of us. 

In the intervals of his ministerial work, and after learning 
in his youth just about all the languages there were to learn, 
he made the most wonderful discoveries in electricity and 
chemistry—in his spare time. Oxygen he discovered. And 
so many other things. We could fill a sheet with their names. 
We will spare our readers that. ‘Founder of the modern 
Chemical Profession’ is his noble title. Then, merely in 
his spare time again, he wrote some 150 books and 
pamphlets. Not novels, but books of use and light, readable 
and interesting. Many of the modern educational ideas 
are not modern at all but come from Priestley who gave 
them to the world before that world was ready to appreciate 
and apply them. Ideas, yes, he freely gave without charge 
to many of his scientific friends, who worked them up and got 
the credit for wonderful discoveries. The great Cavendish, 
Lavoisier, Watt, Dalton, Herbert Spencer and many others 
owe much of their fame to him. He mastered, too, such 
diverse subjects as geography, oratory, vision, light, colours, 
laws and constitution, grammar, mathematics. He was ‘a 
great versifer’ and, at least, inspired one poetess to write. 
He was an editor and proprietor of a journal and its chief 
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contributor. He wrote on perspective. He was not above 
composing a play to amuse his little grandchildren. He had 
a school for boys and girls, a strange thing in those days, 
Other things, too, all in his spare time, and yet every evening 
he devoted to amusing his wife and children in the other 
spare time he always left for them. His pastoral work he 
never neglected. It was heavy. All these other things were 
done to add to the glory of God by showing the wonders of 
God in the world we live in—and to the world. Priestley 
ever regarded the ministerial office as the most honourable 
in the world and all other activities subordinate to it and to 
be indulged in but to add to the distinction and glory of that 
office. 

Priestley was, of course, a genius. He denied it for ‘what 
I have known,’ he said, ‘with respect to myself has tended 
much to lessen both my admiration and my contempt of 
others. Could we have entered into the mind of Sir Isaac 


Newton, and traced all the steps by which he produced his 
great works we might well see nothing very extraordinary 
in the process.’ To this Mr. G. C. Heseltine, in his Great 
Yorkshiremen (Longmans: 1932), comments: ‘ such was his 
singular simplicity of mind, such his humility. But if it were J 
so easy as all that we might well ask him why there has 
been only one such Joseph Priestley.’ 


Ronatp A. Martrvgav Drxon of Thearne 
F.R.S. [Edin.], F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Scot., &c. 
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Notes and Discussions 


THE PIONEER OF METHODISM IN GERMANY 


Proressor SommMER has deserved well of all who are interested in 
the History of Methodism by his prolonged and painstaking researches 
into the origin of Methodism in Germany. The modest little volume’ 
in which he gives the results of his inquiries contains not only an 
admirable sketch of the life and work of Christoph Gottlob Miller, 
the founder of Methodism in Germany, but also a carefully docu- 
mented apologia which provides a complete answer to misrepresenta- 
tions of our work which are still current. Fifty years ago, when the 
present writer was stationed in Stuttgart, so scholarly and evangelical 
a critic as Professor Theodor Christlieb published a pamphlet in 
which he complained that Methodists were ‘fishing in the fishpond.’ 
It is therefore of great value to have, in this biography, detailed 
references to the archives of the Mission House, including Miiller’s 
diary and correspondence; the reminiscences of his grandson, a 
Lutheran minister; and ecclesiastical registers in Germany. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the authorities in Stuttgart withheld 
permission to examine documents in their possession, so that Professor 
Sommer has been obliged to use quotations from them published in 
a polemical work* by Pfarrer Fritz. 

Miller was twenty-one years old when he came to England in 
1806, being driven from Wiirttemberg because his fellow-countrymen 
were required to fight for Napoleon against Austria and Prussia. 
Soon after his arrival in London, as he was passing Great Queen 
Street chapel he was attracted by the hearty singing, heard the Gospel 
for which he had been longing and, within a year, joined the society, 
afterwards becoming an exhorter, a class-leader and a steward. When 
he first visited his home in Winnenden (1815), he prayed that he 
might have the joy of leading ‘at least one soul to Jesus.’ Of his 
subsequent visits the most important (1830) was occasioned by the 
illness of his father in whose house he held services and began a Sunday- 
school. Many were converted, classes were formed, the members 
being exhorted to ‘follow after holiness.’ 

Miiller returned to England in October, 1830; on November 15, an 
appeal was sent to the Missionary Committee that he might be 
appointed to take charge of the work which was the result of his 
three months’ preaching. The Committee hesitated: the evangeliza- 
tion of Germany was no part of their plan, as has frequently been 
assumed ; nor did Miller, having only an elementary education, regard 
himself as qualified for the position. Moreover, his father-in-law 

Gottlob Miiller von Winnenden. Der Grinder der ersten M 


i in Deutschland. Von J. W. Ernst Sommer (Anker- Verlag, Bremen). 
*Das Eindringen des Methodismus in Wiirttemberg. Stuttgart, 1927. 
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was strongly opposed to the proposal. Ultimately, the urgent petition 
of the Winnenden Methodists prevailed ; Miiller arrived in Winnenden 
on March 10, 1831, and three days later reported that the holy fire 
had spread to villages around, and that none of his converts had 
lapsed. 

Extracts from Miiller’s diary reveal the intensity of his zeal and the 
success which attended his preaching. After two years he writes: 
‘The Lord is doing great things for us. There are villages in which 
the entire population, with few exceptions, attend our services. 
Invitations come from many places; new doors are opening, but 
alas! I cannot enter them. Thank God I have now some helpers,— 
thirteen class-leaders, of whom seven are exhorters.’ Helpers were 
needed, for already 290 members are reported and 29 on trial. A 
visit to the Black Forest evokes the comment: ‘Sirasbourg is a 
suitable place for a station in Alsace,’ the reasons given being that 
the inhabitants are mainly German, that in France there is greater 
religious liberty than in Germany, and that the Evangelist who has 
been in prison for preaching in Austria is now free and would be the 
right man for Strasbourg. 

From time to time there were conflicts with the authorities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, but Miiller never failed to ask permission to preach. 
He himself regularly attended Lutheran services; ‘when advancing 
age made it impossible for him to walk to church, he rode thither.’ 
His patriarchal figure, mounted on a white horse, was a familiar 
and welcome sight in villages which he visited almost to the close 
of his life. His work promoted church-going and increased attendance 
at holy communion, the clergy themselves bearing witness. It was 
contrary to Miiller’s intention that after his death, owing to the 
attitude of the clergy, Methodism became an independent Church. 
But opposition sometimes was overruled for the furtherance of the 
Gospel: the chief magistrate in Winnenden, after hearing Miiller’s 
statement of the doctrines of Methodism, declared: ‘there is nothing 
unscriptural in them,’ and in his report to the district judge in Lud- 
wigsburg, frankly acknowledged: ‘Miiller’s religious work aims at 
promoting the welfare of the people; it exerts not the slightest in- 
jurious influence.’ The judgement concludes by favourably comparing 
the stricter church discipline of the Methodists with that of the 

In 1858 Miiller died in the seventy-third year of his age, his last 
words being ‘the best of all is God is with us’; none can doubt that 
it was fitting Wesley's words should be on his lips. At this time 
there were 1,040 members of society, with 2,000 adherents, 82 preaching 
places and 34 lay preachers.’ Miiller’s successor, whom I remember 
as a venerable and kindly octogenarian, was Johann Gottlieb Steinlen, 
but almost immediately, at his own request, an English minister 
(Dr. Lyth) was appointed. Thus for twenty-eight years (1831-1859) 

er Otay Se Getaiee Petes eDiets Beatin 189 lay preachers, 


2,503 members. In that year union was effected with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 1932 there were 280 ministers, 1,151 lay preachers, 42,213 members and probationers. 
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Methodism in Germany was begun and continued by laymen. Miiller 
was never even ‘on full plan’; he was an ‘exhorter’ and was described 
on the stations as a ‘catechist.’ Professor Sommer truly says: ‘there 
are few ordained ministers whose life has borne richer spiritual fruit 
than his.’ But Miiller was in the true evangelical succession, as 
Dean Inge, recently addressing Oxford students, said: ‘the Gospel 
was in its origin a purely lay movement.’ 

From Miiller’s most interesting letters it must suffice to give one 
more extract, it casts light on the need for his work and on the spirit 
in which it was done: ‘the greatest hindrance to the spread of Method- 
ism is the lack of reverence for the Lord’s Day. Business is transacted 
at the very church doors. A policeman reads a list of houses, &c., 
to be sold, and many purchases are made before people go home 
from service. . . . The practice of kneeling at prayer seems strange 
to many ; it is thought to be a relic of popery. I advise it, but I do 
not insist upon it. . . . Would that we had liberty to preach in 
larger buildings, or in the open air. At present my own house is 
the best place available. I have five rooms on one floor, and I stand 
in the middle of them. . . . I often fear that when my scanty 
stock of knowledge is exhausted my usefulness will be at an end, 
but in communion with Jesus Christ I have an inexhaustible source.’ 
In the last sentence a note is struck which often recurs. Miiller’s 
letters show that he was unspoilt by popularity and that his work 
was done in humility, one might say in the ‘meekness of wisdom.’ 
He never undervalued the study of theology, indeed he insisted on 
the evangelists’ need of intellectual training. To his sorrow he learnt 
that in English Methodism there was opposition to the Theological 
Institution on the ground that ‘learning damped spiritual fire.’ 
Promptly he sent two guineas to the fund, accompanying the gifts 
with a short letter: ‘I greatly regret that an institution so useful— 
and almost indispensable—as the ministerial training college should 
be exposed to attacks. My earnest wish is that I myself could enter 
as a student.’ In doing the work of an evangelist Christoph Gottlob 
Miiller made full proof of the ministry he had received from the 


Lord. 
J. G. TASKER. 





ANTI-SEMITISM: PAST AND PRESENT 


Tue history of anti-Semitism is not yet written. Many causes, 
—some false, others true—are given. There are surely religious and 
political, social and economic grounds for such movements in the 
long, tragic course of Jewish history. Whatever the causes of this 
ugly malady.may have been, one thing is quite certain that the best 
minds of earlier and more recent times raised their voice against such 
a national or political aberration. There is a wide, unbridgeable gulf 
between Haman, Antiochus Epiphanes, Apion, the bigoted monk 
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John Capistrano, the viri obscuri, the fanatical Torquemada, the 
bloodthirsty, ignoble Vincent Fettmilch, the brutal Bogdan Chmiel- 
nitzky, the poisonous-mouthed Court-preacher Adolf Stoecker, and 
last but not least the mediocre demagogue Adolf Hitler and the 
million of imbecile followers, on one side, and between John Reuchlin, 
Abbe Gregoire, Lord Macaulay, Baron Joseph Eotwoes, Count 
Coudenhove, Albert Kalthof and others on the other side. The 
atrocities and humiliations perpetrated against 600,000 German 
Jews are without parallel in the annals of history. The wildest orgies 
of Alexandrinian Jew-baiters, the forced baptism of the Goths, the 
barbarism of the misled crusaders, the slaughters and burnings of 
innocent Jews on the Auto-da-fee, the frequent exiles from different 
lands and cities cannot be compared with the present tragic fate of 
humiliated and downtrodden German Jewry. Then, at least, there 
were other countries open for the persecuted ; some out of pity, others 
for gold, raised the barriers of their lands, opened the gates of their 
cities, to fugitive Jews. Another remedy was to embrace Christianity, 
—it was seriously discussed in the studies whether such an escape 
can be tolerated or not. The pious, of course, preferred death to the 
gift of such a life. To-day, wherever the Jew turns the frontiers are 
closed in front of him. There is no place of refuge, which the Code of 
Moses grants even to a murderer. Those, who could not afford to 
leave the veritable hell which an unheard of tyranny raised for Jews, are 
fettered with chains to a land, the governors and rulers of which 
deprive them of their right of citizenship, their human dignity, their 
religious practices, and any chance of livelihood. Jews, besides, have 
entertained and cherished one great ideal, namely to give their children 
a good education. By poisoning the minds of Christian children, it 
is made impossible that Jewish boys and girls should or could sit 
together and work in the same room. Since Jews are financially totally 
ruined they cannot keep up their educational and charitable institutions. 
Spiritual and material ruin waits those centres of Jewish life, Jewish 
scholarly and religious activity—in case the evil cannot be stemmed. 

This cruel attack does not stop before the gates of the homes and 
schools of the Jews, it threatens Christian teachings and ideals, 
religious life and morality altogether. How can a Christian child with 
some sense listen to the words of the Gospel when the race of Jesus 
Christ, of the Apostles, Peter and Paul is daily and hourly degraded 
before his eyes and ears? What a mockery the whole Church-service 
with the readings from the Old and New Testament, with the chantings 
from the Psalms, in a surrounding of Nazis! These godless agitators 
try nothing less than to eradicate Christianity, kill religion, and 
dethrone God. The teachers of Judaism were greatly puzzled by 
passages in the Scriptures which speak of God’s enemies, of those who 
rise against God, who hate God; how can one think of such things at 
all? One cannot rise against God, &c.? Surely not. Yet, they assert, 
those who attack and try to exterminate Israel are the enemies of 
God. This saying is often misjudged and misrepresented by those 
who cannot read and grasp the mentality of the ancient teachers of 
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Israel. There is no racial prejudice or national overbearing in this 
teaching, but an eternal truth, in force to-day as it was 2,000 years 
ago. Nations and leaders are in uproar against God and His Messiah, 
they cannot touch Him, therefore they turn against the Jews, the first 
bearers of the divine message, the carriers of the invisible Ark of the 
Lord, the Hebrew Scriptures and their commentaries through the ages 
and countries, through the seas and wilderness, from hoary antiquity 
down to the present day. Germany provoked the world by brutally 
forcing might over right, by stealing the neighbour’s lamb, by coveting 
Naboth’s vineyard : she did not learn her lesson by defeat and punish- 
ment, but, like the proverbial wicked, raised her fist to heaven, blas- 
pheming and cursing. The blind fury and impotent wrath against God 
Almighty finds vent in this brutal persecution of Jews, pacifists and 
all people, who do not bow their knees before the false gods of Odin 
and Thor. Germany is doomed: however sorry one may be for this 
once great and misguided nation, her fate is sealed by a worse fate 
than that of Versailles. She is fallen, never to rise again. We, teachers 
and ministers of religion, whether Jewish or Christian, we have to fulfil 
in our calling, a most sacred task. We have to guard all places of 
divine worship and our homes that this destroyer of religion should 
not come near us. We have to follow the great leading statesmen in 
this country and raise our voices against this fiendish attempt against 
the best elements of human civilization. The powers of darkness, 
the soldiers of hatred, the enemies of peace will not succeed in over- 
throwing God and religion. 
A. MARMORSTEIN. 









DR. SCHWEITZER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


‘Do you wish your real character to be self-revealed? If so, try your 
hand at an Autobiography,’ is the advice of a modern essayist. The 
real Albert Schweitzer, of whom we have already caught many interest- 
ing glimpses, unfolds his story in My Life and Thought—a remarkable 
autobiography (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.). What is it that makes 
its appeal? Some personal records leave us cold. This grips from the 
very ing. There is no hint of a pose or of the slightest affecta- 
tion. It is said that the supreme question about a work of art is out 
of how deep a life has it sprung. This autobiography answers that 
test. A deep sincerity pervades the entire book. It is simple, frank, 
manly—a book of tonic qualities, the record of a virile and versatile 
personality. 

Albert Schweitzer was but five years old when his father gave him 
music lessons. At eight, almost before his legs could reach the pedals, 
he began to play the organ, and at nine he took the place of the 
organist for a service at Giinsbach. As a boy his favourite subjects 
were history and natural science; langyages and mathematics 
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demanded a great effort, though he made progress in Latin and 
Greek. He revealed uncommon ability in writing essays and was 
usually top boy. Later he admits a certain fascination in mastering 
subjects for which he had no special talent. In June, 1893, at the 
age of eighteen, he passed his leaving examination and in October 
of the same year became a pupil of Charles Marie Widor, the famous 
Parisian organist—an experience of decisive import. Under Widor 
he improved his technique, strove to attain perfect plasticity in 
playing and divined the meaning of the architectonic in music. 

That same month he also entered Strassburg University where 
he commenced the studies of Theology and Philosophy. He also 
acquired a sound knowledge of Hebrew. In the following April he 
began his year of military service, but during the periods of regular 
routine, was allowed most days to attend the University lectures 
by eleven. In the autumn, on manoeuvres, he slips his Greek Testa- 
ment into his haversack to test his knowledge of Holtzmann’s lectures 
and commentary—an incidental tribute to the great professor under 
whom he had studied the Synoptists and whose commentary he had 
read during the summer. As a result of this experience new horizons 
opened to him and he was led to distrust Holtzmann’s view of the 
life of Jesus—a view universally accepted by the critical school of 
the day. He thereafter spent much of his time in independent research 
into the Synoptic question and problems of the life of Jesus, and 
records grateful appreciation of the latitude allowed under his uni- 
versity régime. 

In addition to theological and philosophical studies, music 
claimed his attention. While still a student he played at rehearsals 
for the Bach concerts in Strassburg and later at the actual per- 
formances. He thus gained a practical knowledge of problems associ- 
ated with the production of Bach’s Cantatas and Passion music 
before leaving the university. His feeling for Richard Wagner, whose 
Tannhduser he first heard when a schoolboy at the age of sixteen, 
was scarcely less deep than his veneration for Bach. And with the 
exception of Parsifal, which could then only be performed at Bayreuth, 
he gained a familiar knowledge of the whole of Wagner’s works. He 
notes as a great experience his visit to Bayreuth in 1896 to hear the 
Tetralogy, when Hans Richter led the orchestra—though to balance 
the cost of the journey he had to content himself with one meal a 
day. All who have listened to an orchestra conducted by Hans 
Richter will know that Schweitzer’s experience was well worth the 
sacrifice—a sacrifice eloquent of his passion for music. 

The ‘Thesis’ imposed on_all candidates as a preliminary to their 
first theological examination set Schweitzer thinking hard. The task 
involved a comparison of Schleiermacher’s teaching about the Last 
Supper with the conceptions embodied in the New Testament and 
the Confessions of faith drawn up by the Reformers. He was arrested 
by the fact to which Schleiermacher draws attention—that, according 
to the accounts of the Supper in Matthew and Mark, Jesus did not 
charge the disciples to repeat the meal. Schweitzer therefore came 
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to the conclusion that ‘we must familiarize ourselves with the thought 
that the repetition of the festal meal in the primitive community 
back only to the disciples and not to Jesus Himself.’ 

His study of the Last Supper widened his outlook and his interest : 
the problems of the life of Jesus led him to examine the problems of 
primitive Christianity—studies embodied in his yet unpublished 
manuscript on the History of the Last Supper and Baptism in the Early 
Christian Period. His point of view, however, is set forth in his 
recent book The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. 

In 1899 Schweitzer took his degree in philosophy. Three years 
later he delivered his inaugural lecture before the Theological Faculty 
of Strassburg on the Logos doctrine in the Fourth Gospel. In 1905 
he spent the summer term in lecturing on the history of research 
on the life of Jesus—the results of which were embodied in The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus. Here he works out in detail the ‘consistently 
eschatological solution’ briefly sketched in The Secret of the Passion 
and Messiahship of Jesus. In an interesting note on the historical 
claim of liberal Christianity he insists that Jesus formulates no 
doctrine; that indeed He is far from judging any man’s belief by 
reference to any standard of dogmatic correctness: ‘Nowhere does 
He demand of His hearers that they shall sacrifice thinking to believing. 


, Quite the contrary! He bids them meditate upon religion. In the 


Sermon on the Mount He lets ethics, as the essence of religion, flood 
their hearts, leading them to judge the value of piety by what it 
makes of a man from the ethical point of view. Within the Messianic 
hopes which His hearers carry in their hearts, He kindles the fire 
of an ethical faith. Thus the Sermon on the Mount becomes the 
incontestable charter of liberal Christianity. The truth that the 
ethical is the essence of religion is firmly established on the authority 
of Jesus.’ 

Meanwhile he continued his musical studies with undiminished 
zeal, sometimes playing to his tutor, Widor, in the morning without 
having been to bed at all. During the period he was engaged with 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus lie wrote a book, in French, on 
J. 8. Bach, an astonishing achievement considering that during this 
same period he was also lecturing and preaching in German. Nor 
could he escape the difficulty common to most artists who seek to 
translate in words their artistic impressions and judgements. He 
realized indeed that to write about his art was but to speak in parable. 
He sees in Bach a poet and a painter of sound : ‘ Before all else he aims 
at rendering the pictorial in lines of sound. He is even more tone- 
painter than tone-poet. His art is nearer to that of Berlioz than to 
that of Wagner. If the text speaks of drifting mists, of boisterous 
winds, of roaring rivers, cf waves that ebb and flow, of leaves falling 
from the tree, of bells that ring for the dying, of the confident faith 
which walks with firm steps, or the weak faith that falters insecure, 
of the proud who will be abased, and the humble who will be exalted, 
of Satan rising in rebellion, of angels poised on the clouds of heaven, 
then one sees and hears all this in his music.’ 
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His interest in Bach developed an interest in the technique of 
organs, about which he wrote on The Art of Organ-building and Organ- 
playing in Germany and France. He shows a decided preference 
for the older organs, which he considers richer in tone: ‘The tone of 
an old organ laps round the hearer in a gentle flood; that of a new 
one rushes upon him with the roar of a surf.’ He thinks that modern 
organ builders too often allow commercial interests to subordinate 
the artistic and justifies his own practical interest on the ground 
that the struggle for a good organ is, to him, part of the struggle for 
truth. To-day, his friends say of him, ‘In Africa he saves old niggers, 
in Europe old organs.’ 

Some time later, along with Widor, he edited the first five volumes 
of Bach’s works, containing the Sonatas, the Concertos, the Preludes 
and the Fugues. This work is published in three languages—French, 
German and English. Various circumstances have hindered the 
publication of the three volumes of the Choral Preludes required to 
complete the edition. 

The great crisis came with his decision on October 13, 1905, to 
enter himself as a medical student in order to proceed to Equatorial 
Africa. Though he attained distinction as a Musician, Philosopher 
and Theologian, and stood on the threshold of a brilliant career, he 
confounded his friends by his astonishing act of renunciation. To 
him, however, it was incomprehensible that he should be allowed 
to have such a happy life, while he saw so many around him wrestling 
with care and suffering. It was a deliberate and considered 
decision—conceived during his student days when enjoying the 
happiness of being able to study and even to produce some results 
in science and art: ‘I settled within myself that I would consider 
myself justified in living till I was thirty for science and art, in order 
to devote myself from that time forward to the direct service of 
humanity.’ In this decision he discovered the secret of Jesus and 
found both inward and outward happiness. 

He determined to be a doctor that he might be able to work without 
having to talk. Moreover, in Equatorial Africa, of all their needs 
a doctor was the greatest. To honour this decision involved years 
of stern struggle. For a short while he continued his theological 
lectures and preached every Sunday in addition to his medical studies. 
The loss of his stipend as Principal of the Theological College also 
meant that he must find some new source of income. But, more 
than an increase of knowledge, his study of the natural sciences proved 
a spiritual experience. He also recognized more fully ‘to what an 
extent truth in thought is justified and necessary, side by side with 
the truth which is merely established by facts.’ In less than 
three years he sat for the so-called ‘Physikum’—the examination 
in anatomy, physiology, and the natural sciences. He did better than 
he expected, but recalls the experience as the most fatiguing crisis 


of his career. He took the State Medical Examination in 1911, the 
fee for which he earned by playing at the French Musical Festival 
at Munich. The following spring was spent in Paris studying tropical 
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medicine and in buying his equipment for Africa—the entire cost 
of which he raised by his own personal efforts. It was not until he 
saw his way clear to collect funds sufficient to establish a small 
hospital that he offered his services to the Paris Missionary Society 
to serve its mission-field from Lambaréné, on the River Ogowe. 
Strong objection was offered on account of his unorthodox theo- 
logical views ; but he was ultimately accepted on the assurance that 
he only wanted to be a doctor, and that so far as everything else 
was concerned he would be ‘as mute as a fish.’ An interesting side- 
light illustrates his practical insight: He took to Africa 2,000 marks 
in gold instead of in notes; for though he was convinced that neither 
the French people nor the German wanted war, it seemed ominous 
to him that in Germany, as in France, gold was being withdrawn 
as far as possible from circulation, and being replaced by paper- 
money. 

hnamented by his wife, Dr. Schweitzer embarked for Africa 
on March 26, 1913. His first consulting-room at Lambaréné was an 
old fowl-house close to their living quarters, but later he secured a 
corrugated-iron building, 26 feet long and 13 feet wide, roofed with 
palm leaves. He soon found he had entered a disease-smitten area. 
The most prevalent diseases among the natives were malaria, leprosy, 
sleeping sickness, dysentery, framboesia, and phagedenic ulcers. 
Cases of pneumonia and heart disease were also frequent. His first 
surgical operation was a case of hernia which he found much more 
common among the natives than among white people. 

It was significant of his high place in the musical world that the 
Paris Bach Society presented him with a magnificent piano with 

attachment, built especially for the Tropics, but he himself 
feared that life in Africa would mark the end of his career as an 
artist, and that his renunciation would be far easier if he ‘allowed 
his fingers and feet to get rusty with disuse.’ His passion for music, 
however, could not be suppressed, and one evening, when playing 
one of Bach’s organ fugues, he conceived the idea of using his free 
hours to perfect and deepen his technique. And on the instant he 
determined to take, in succession, compositions by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Widor, César Franck, and Max Reger, study them carefully and learn 
them by heart. 

With the outbreak of war, he and another missionary and their 
wives, all Alsatians, were informed that they must consider them- 
selves prisoners of war, and they were accordingly interned at the 
Lambaréné mission-station. When it became known that ten white 
men on the Ogowe had already fallen, an old savage remarked : ‘What, 
so many men killed in this war! Why don’t their tribes meet to 
talk out a palaver? How can they ever pay for all these dead men?’ 
Early in the morning of the second day of his internment Dr. 
Schweitzer set to work on the Philosophy of Civilization. He traces 
the genesis of this study to the remark of a friend: ‘Why, we are 
all just nothing but ‘‘Epigoni” ’—Inheritors of a Past. For years 
he had had misgivings about the progress of mankind. It seemed 
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that the fire of its ideals was burning low and that nobody was at 
all concerned—that indeed war was raging as a result of the down- 
fall of civilization. He became convinced that the ideals of true 
civilization had become powerless simply because ‘the idealistic 
world-view in which they are rooted has been gradually lost to us: 
It depends on the world-view whether there is any will-to-progress 
or not. The world-view of world-and-life-negation excludes it; that 
of world-and-life-affirmation demands it!’ 

He discerned what to him was nothing less than a tragedy in modern 
European thought—the gradual slackening and severing of ‘the 
bonds originally existing existing between world-and-life-affirmation and the 
ethical.’ Here, too, he divined the decay of modern civilization and 
the problem presented itself as the central province of philosophy. 
After prolonged and strenuous thought the solution dawned with 
startling suddenness while on a river journey upstream : ‘Late on the 
third day, at the very moment when, at sunset, we were making 
our way through a herd of hippopotamuses, there flashed upon my 
mind, unforeseen and unsought, the phrase, ‘‘Reverence for Life.”’ 
In this phrase he sees embodied ‘the idea in which world-and-life- 
affirmation and ethics are contained side by side!’ In ‘Life-Affirmation’ 
he sees a spiritual act in which man ceases to live unreflectively : 
To affirm life is to deepen, to make more inward, and to exalt the 
will-to-live. But against this the world offers the tragic spectacle 
of Will-to-Live divided against itself: One existence holds its own 
at the cost of another. His two volumes of the Philosohpy of Civiliza- 
tion—The Decay and Restoration of Civilization and Civilization and 
Ethics—upon which he worked throughout his internment appeared 
in 1923. ‘The Reverence for Life, which has risen in the thinki 
Will-to-Live, contains world-and-life-affirmation and the ethical fused 
together. Its aim is to create values, and to realize progress of different 
kinds which shall serve the material, spiritual, and ethical develop- 
ment of men and mankind.’ 

Dr. Schweitzer and his fellow prisoners of war were transferred 
to Bordeaux and ultimately to the Internment Camp at Garaison 
in the Pyrénées. Here, as a reward for medical services to his wife, 
Mill-engineer Borkeloh made him a table. Again he could write, 
and, by using the table as a manual and the floor as pedals, he could 
also play the organ! Towards the end of March, 1918, the Alsatian 
prisoners were transferred to a camp at S. Reny de Provence. Here 
the big room on the ground floor, unadorned and ugly, seemed strangely 
familiar to Schweitzer. He was reminded of a certain drawing of 
Van Gogh’s, and he afterwards discovered that Van Gogh had actually 
been housed in the same building, and had immortalized that very 
room with his pencil, during a period of nervous affliction. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s post-war experiences are a sustained record of 
intellectual pursuits, despite problems of finance accentuated by the 
war and interruptions in health which necessitated two surgical 
operations. In 1920 he was made an Hon. D.D. by the Theological 
Faculty at Zurich. The following year he published On the Edge of 
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the Primeval Forest—a book of reminiscences. Early in 1922 he 
delivered the Dale Memorial Lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford ; 
and at the Selly Oak College, Bimingham, he lectured on Christianity 
and the Religions of the World, which he prepared for the Press in 
1923, on the eve of his second term in Africa. All that he found of 
his hospital on again arriving at Lambaréné was the small corrugated- 
iron building and a skeleton of one of the big bamboo huts. For 
some time he was thus compelled to divide his days, filling the role 
of a doctor in the mornings and that of a master-builder in the after- 
noons. Later, two doctors and two nurses were sent for in order 
to cope with the steady increase of patients. A dysentery epidemic 
necessitated the removal of the hospital to a larger site, and the 
provision of more adequate accommodation for mental patients had 
also to be considered. He closed his second period in Africa on July 
21, 1927, and remained two years in Europe. He returned to Africa 
for a third term in December, 1929, and completed The Mysticism 
of Paul the Apostle on his way out. His Autobiography was written 
at Lambaréné and bears the date, March 7, 1931. Its style is not 
exactly lucid, but few readers will remain indifferent to its ethical 
and human content. 

Dr. Schweitzer is not a radiant optimist. It is at least obvious 
that he prefers a gloomy truth to a cheerful falsehood : ‘My knowledge 
is pessimistic, but my willing and hoping are optimistic.’ He is 
acutely sensitive to the pain and sorrow of the world and cannot 
share, and frankly does not understand, the view of Leibnitz that 
this world is the best possible. Yet he is convinced that the spirit 
generated by truth is stronger than the force of circumstances, and 
he has faith in the power of truth and of the spirit. On this rests 
his belief in the future of mankind. He may be considered unorthodox, 
but in his simple devotion to truth and practical sympathy with 
suffering humanity he is of the fellowship of Him who was touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. 

B. Aquita BaRBER. 





MINISTERS’ STUDY CIRCLES 


Tue various Ministerial Study Circles previously mentioned in The 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review continue to flourish, judging 
by reports to hand. Of peculiar interest, however, was a letter read 
at a meeting of the Grimsby Circle, of which the Rev. C. Gimblett, 
M.A., is the secretary. The letter was addressed to Mr. Gimblett 
and we have permission to quote the following extract. The Circle 
is taking for study Professor A. E. Taylor’s The Faith of a Moralist, 
Vol. I, “The ‘Theological Implications of Morality,’ and the secretary 
had written to the author concerning the presuppositions implied 
in his book. The reply from Professor Taylor ran thus : 

26 
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‘As to what you say about my presuppositions, I think they are— 
or at least they were meant to be—very few and simple. (v. Appen- 
dix A.) I believe they amount to something like this. The whole 
intellectual interpretation of life by thought, i.e. all philosophy and 
all science, rest on the tacit assumption that there is, if we could only 
discover it, an intelligible answer to any intelligible question which 
the apparent facts of existence suggest, and that the true answer to 
any one such question is coherent with the true answer to any other. 
Further there are questions inevitably forced on us by the facts of 
our moral experience in particular about the relation between the 
existent and the good to which no intelligible answer can be given 
without introducing concepts which take us beyond the realm of 
ethics proper, the notion of the eternal, of sin, and of grace. These 
are the central notions of the great historical and institutional religions 
of the world, and in Christianity in particular, the three great concep- 
tions are held with an equipoise found nowhere else. The practice 
of the Christian religion thus involves faith, the free assent of the will 
to fundamental beliefs which cannot be demonstrated to be the only 
coherent intellectual interpretation of the given facts of life, and in 
this sense may be said to “transcend reason,” that the beliefs in 
question are in harmony with the demands of reason itself, and are 
further vindicated by the quality of the life to which surrender to 
them leads.’ 

It is felt that others would like to have an opportunity of reading 


what this distinguished Gifford Lecturer has to say on this crucial 
matter. W. E. Farnpate. 


The Scottish Churches Handbook, (Dunfermline: Lassodie Press. 5s.) 
has been prepared by the Rev. D. P. Thompson, M.A. and is packed 
with information as to the Religious Denominations in Scotland, and 
all branches of activity in Home and Foreign Missionary Associations, 
Guilds, Educational work, Church building. It is encyclopedic in range 
and will be of constant service to ministers and lay-workers. 


A Detective in Surrey. By Donald Maxwell. (John Lane. 6s.) 


Tuis is a new excitement for country rambles. Mr. Maxwell’s Detective 
in Kent was followed by his Detective in Sussex and his new volume 
will give equal pleasure to ramblers in Surrey. Mr. Maxwell knows 
the county and his pen is as skilled as his pencil. His page maps help 
the reader to follow the ‘landscape clues to invisible roads’ and such 
illustrations as Crowhurst Place, and Church, and the two Bletchingley 
scenes are artistic gems. The ten clues of the Roman Boundary, 
Coldharbour Farm, the Lost Vikings and other subjects mean many 
a pleasant ramble, much exploration, with actual study on the various 
scenes. It is a book of problems, and those who solve some of them 
in a different way from Mr. Maxwell will be grateful to him for investi- 
gations carried on in all parts of a county which has many allurements 
for antiquarians and historians as well as for pilgrims on foot. 
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Scientific Theory and Religion. By Ernest William Barnes, 
Se.D., Hon. D.D., LL.D., PRS. Bishop of Birmingham. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 


Tue subtitle of the Gifford Lectures for 1927-1930 is ‘The World 
described by Science and its Spiritual Interpretation,’ and no one 
who turns over the 700 pages will be surprised that the preparation 
of the twenty lectures, with their extensive revision and the inclusion 
of recent developments of knowledge, has absorbed the bishop’s 
vacations and occupied his leisure hours for more than six years. In 
the opening lecture he compares Jewish cosmology which the Christian 
Church took over at an early period of its existence with the different 
picture created by modern Science. ‘The single act—or week—of 
“Creation” is replaced by a process of unimaginable extent whose 
beginnings elude us, though soberly argumentative speculation carries 
them back for at least tens of thousands of millions of years. The 
earth, far from being the centre of the Universe, is a minor planet 
of a solar system whose central luminary is one of, at least, some 
50,000 millions of suns.’ That scheme, though vague in many details, 
is magnificent but raises many new difficulties and has not made the 
so-called ‘Laws of Nature’ easier to understand. Those laws are 
‘descriptions of behaviour. But the progress of Science has not given 
us & clearer insight into their range or character.’ Some may be 
truisms, others may express statistical averages. We do 

not know whether it will ultimately be possible to bring the whole 
of Nature under the reign of law. Dr. Barnes shows that theology 
cannot be based solely on human spiritual experience; it must take 
account of the God of Nature revealed by Science. ‘Man’s spiritual 
experience is as unreal as a dream unless the God to whom it leads 
him is also the God whose Nature is shewn in the Universe as a whole.’ 
Dr. Barnes describes himself as a moderate realist who believes that 
a physical world exists independently of any human mind. He holds 
with Dean Rashdall that there is ‘a certain community of nature 
between God and man, that all human minds are reproductions ‘‘in 
limited modes,” of the Divine Mind, that in all true human thinking 
there is a reproduction of the Divine Thought; and above all, that 
in the highest ideals which the human conscience recognizes there 
is a revelation of the ideal eternally present in the Divine Mind.’ 
The lectures fall into four divisions: Space and Time: Matter and 
Stars: Life and Evolution: Man and Mind. Mathematics, which 
Robert Boyle described as ‘the alphabet in which God wrote the 
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world,’ play a considerable part in the initial discussions of space, 
of space-time and the theory of relativity. X-ray spectrum analysis 
carries us to a region where space-time concepts fail. Our voyage to 
Lilliput leaves us overwhelmed by the almost infinite complexity of 
the Universe. It is not surprising that our first puny efforts to know 
how God has built the Universe should leave us thus excited and 
astonished. But ought not the rapid progress made in little more 
than a century to leave us certain ‘that as the millennia pass, the mind 
of humanity will expand to an ever fuller apprehension of the Divine 
Mind? To know ever less incompletely God’s plan and to feel called 
ever more definitely to conduct which the religious man describes 
as His service—such would seem to be the reason of the continued 
existence of humanity upon this earth. The Solar System, the 
Galactic Universe and the Great Nebule dislay thought, plan, and 
power which reveal God as Creator. When we pass from matter to 
mind ‘creative activity reaches higher levels. At the highest goodness 
and truth shew, reflected in man, the image of God.’ The lectures 
on the Origin of Life, the Evolution of Plants and Sex, of Animals 
and Mendelism, the machinery of Evolution and man’s origin and 
past afford much ground for continued research. Dr. Barnes weighs 
the arguments for belief in the existence of God and concludes ‘that 
any faith in God that is worth having will be based upon the intuition, 
derived from and confirmed by all rightly interpreted experience, 
that the values of Goodness, Beauty and Truth are of supreme im- 
portance in the cosmos.’ They are valid as attributes of God. ‘In 
so far as man’s personality is permeated by these values, it also becomes 
eternal and indestructible.’ If God created such values, or allowed 
His creatures to manifest them and then to perish, His Universe 
would be meaningless. Dr. Barnes’s last sentences are inspiring. 
‘To no companion of earth’s short journey need we give an everlasting 
farewell. What we begin here we shall finish hereafter, if indeed it 
be worth the finishing. The fact that life is short and precarious matters 
little, inasmuch as those who have travelled with us here shall be our 
companions beyond the grave, if we and they alike seek the City of 
God.’ Dr. Barnes has found his vast task singularly enjoyable and 
the lectures provide rich food for thoughtful readers to whom they 
will be a solid stepping-stone to faith in God and in immortality. 


The nage of Jesus. By Henry Kendall Booth. (Scribners. 
8s. 6d.) 


The Life of Jesus. By Maurice Goguel. Translated by Olive 
Wyon. (Allen & Unwin. 25s.) 


In The World of Jesus Dr. Booth presents the most significant results 
of historical and scientific research and deftly marshals a wealth of 
material so that the reader is swift to appreciate the conditions under 
which Jesus lived and developed. The mentality of Jesus and His 
contemporaries is discerningly portrayed—even familiar attitudes, 
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words, deeds and scenes are invested with new and deeper meanings. 
The author shows how, in Jesu’s day, Hebraism, for example, with its 
loyalty to the past, its bigotry, its intense patriotism, strengthened 
by its great institutions—the Temple, the Sanhedrin, and the feasts-— 
developed into one of the most potent intellectual forces in Palestine. 
From the beginning we are made aware of the significance of the Roman 
yoke and the leavening influence of the Greek spirit. We are reminded 
that ail Palestine was bilingual; and that the two languages spoken 
were Aramaic (a dialect of Hebrew) and Greek. We are also warned 
that while recognizing that Jesus was to some extent influenced by 
the Hebraic and Hellenistic ideas of His day, we should not imagine 
that His mind was the product of His age. Neither His mind nor 
His character can be thus explained. Dr. Booth enables the reader 
to visualize the haunts and idyllic scenes at Nazareth which left an 
indelible impression upon the sensitive soul of Jesus. From Nazareth 
we are led by the Blue Lake along the shores of Galilee and note the 
background of his public ministry. As we follow the steps of the 
Great Teacher we cannot escape the charm of His manner or His 
speech—the content of which is charged with the dynamic of His 
remarkable personality. Along highways and byways we accompany 
Jesus and His disciples on their journeys, always reconstructing the 
events of His ministry until He enters the road to Calvary and the 
final scene. The book throws light on the thoughts and expressions 
not less than on the public and obscure events that record the story 
of the man Christ Jesus. 

The Life of Jesus, by Dr. Maurice Goguel, Professor at the Faculté 
libre de Théologie Protestante (Paris), was published a year ago and 
this translation by Olive Wyon is a monument of clear, sustained 
English. The Life of Jesus is an historical work. History may be 
taught, as a contemporary writer maintains, in a Christian or ‘sub- 
Christian way.’ It may also be taught by those who discover in it 
the folly and peril of all religion. Dr. Goguel frankly states that he 
has adopted the method generally accepted by historians—the only 
method possible, he claims, by which to establish the reality of the 
facts of the past. Yet since he set out to write a religious history 
he has also sought ‘to understand the religious sentiments and ideas 
with which it confronts us.’ He fully recognizes the dual nature 
of his task and that in undertaking to retrace the origin of Christianity 
—‘to describe what Jesus was, what he did, and what he thought, 
to relate the story of his life and to show how the Christian Church 
was the direct outcome of his life and teaching ’—he is not acting with- 
out temerity. He notes how criticism for well-nigh a century, and 
particularly during the last twenty-five years, has submitted the 
Gospel tradition ‘to a process of merciless analysis.’ The result is 
that not a few critics, by no means hostile to Christianity, almost 
despair of any attempt to reconstruct the story of the life of Jesus. 
In 1849, Renan declared that ‘if we try to put down all that the 
Gospels contain of actual fact, we could scarcely obtain one page of 
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history about Jesus.’ And our author considers that where Renan 
speaks of one page, certain critics of the present day would only 
speak of one line. Dr. Schweitzer’s opinion is that Jesus cannot be 
understood from the historical point of view at all. And Dr. Goguel, 
in his chapter on ‘The Origin of Jesus,’ considers the stories in the 
first two chapters of Matthew and Luke ‘too manifestly legendary’ 
to furnish any reliable historical data. Indeed he thinks it probable 
that Jesus was born at Nazareth and suggests, to those disposed to 
construct an imaginary picture of the ‘hidden life’ at Nazareth, the 
unwisdom of trying to hide ignorance under a mask of this kind. 
He notes too that Primitive Christianity was not particularly con- 
cerned about the facts of the earthly life of Jesus: the object 
of its faith and of its worship was not Jesus but the Christ. And 
he holds that the Lives of Jesus of the imaginative type belong 
rather to imaginative literature than to the sphere of history. It 
will be thus seen that in his belief ‘the moment has come to tackle 
the problem of Jesus afresh with a method based on the results attained 
by the criticism of the Gospels during the past thirty years,’ Dr. 
Goguel reveals conspicuous faith and courage. The work under 
consideration is but the first of two volumes. It is planned on 
comprehensive lines and bears witness to exact scholarship and 
patient, conscientious research. Yet the author is aware the solution 
of the problem can never be the work of any individual, nor of a 
single generation. 

Dr. Goguel does not think it possible to divine at what precise 
moment Jesus knew that he was called to be the Son of Man, but he 
holds that Jesu’s consciousness of being the Son of God, though not 
directly Messianic in character, led to the growth of the Messianic 
consciousness. His mission was not to prepare the way for the Kingdom 
of God nor yet to hasten its coming, but rather ‘to prepare men for 
it that when it shall come they may be ready to enter in.’ His ethical 
teaching ‘constitutes the indispensable complement of the proclama- 
tion of Divine pardon.’ The idea of bringing a new religion to his 
nation did not occur to Jesus. Dr. Goguel also thinks that, perhaps 
without knowing it, John expressed a great truth when he recorded 
the last saying of Jesus on the Cross—‘It is finished.’ ‘Indeed, every- 
thing seemed finished.’ But the saying also means: ‘All is accom- 
plished.’ ‘The work of Jesus was finished. The faith which he had 
been able to plant in the hearts of a few men, feeble and hesitating 
as it was, had roots which were too deep to be ever eradicated. 
Nothing was finished ; in reality, everything had just begun. The faith 
in the Resurrection was about to be born, and with it that Christianity 
which was destined to conquer the Ancient World and to march 
through the centuries.’ In the volume to follow Dr. Goguel proposes 
to show how a religion grew out of the work of Jesus and to discuss 
the subject of the Eucharist in the Apostolic Age. His work bids fair 
to create a landmark in the historical study of the problem of Jesus. 


B. A. B. 
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The Gospel in the Early Church. A study of the early develop- 
ment of the Christian Thought. By James Mackinnon 
(Longmans & Co. 16s.) 


In this volume Dr. Mackinnon, the learned author of many massive 
historical works—among them the series of invaluable volumes on 
‘Luther and the Reformation’—gives us a sequel to his ‘Historic 
Jesus,’ published two years ago. Those who know the previous works 
of the author will expect to find erudition, competence and a certain 
scrupulous fairmindedness. They will not be disappointed. On most 
debatable questions both sides of the issue are stated with historical 
‘justesse’; but Dr. Mackinnon does not refrain from stating with 
commendable clarity his own judgement. It is obvious that he does 
not believe that the function of words is to cloud thought. In the 
present theological debate of Christendom this attitude is a virtue 
highly to be esteemed; for understanding and advance will only 
come as we say what we think, and why we think it. The author 
traces the development of the Gospel Message from the death of Jesus, 
through the apostolic and sub-apostolic periods, onwards, approxi- 
mately, to the middle of the second century. In his five chapters 
he deals with ‘The Primitive Gospel,’ ‘The Pauline Gospel,’ ‘The 
Sub-Apostolic Gospel,’ ‘The Gospel in the Early Fathers,’ and ‘The 
Appeal of the Gospel.’ In this last chapter we have a summary of 
the author’s view of the developing Gospel and of the historical causes 
for its successful appeal. Two facts are inescapable to the student 
of early Christianity. The first is that the Christian religion had its 
historical origination in the whole unique personality of Jesus. Here 
it may be said that the Christ-Myth theory, which ever and anon 
raises its head, will never be regarded as other than an aberration 
by competent historians. The second is that the religion as taught 
and incarnated by Jesus underwent a process of development in the 
succeeding generations. Dr. Mackinnon has a firm grasp of these 
two facts. ‘Without the historic Jesus there would have been no 
Christianity and no Church to found.’ ‘The Gospel, as reflected in 
the New Testament and other early writings, was not, in important 
respects, fully and finally proclaimed by Jesus during his brief ministry 
in Galilee and Judxa. It is a growth extending over a century and 
a quarter, and to this growth the Christian thought and experience 
of other minds besides his materially contributed. Moreover, whether 
as @ message or a movement, it was conditioned by its environment 
as it expanded into the Graeco-Roman world and came into touch 
with the religion and culture of this wider environment.’ The crux, 
however, of the modern theological discussion is here: Wherein 
precisely consists the uniqueness of Jesus? The answer to this 
question will in a measure determine our reading of the development ; 
and will, further, determine, for the Christian, the legitimacy of 
this development. Speaking of the tendency, already evident in the 
New Testament and further developed by the later apologists, to 
make use of Stoic and Platonic ideas in order to set forth Jesus as 
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the complete revelation of the eternal Reason or Logos, Dr. Mackinnon 
says: ‘It was a risky thing to embody in Jesus a philosophic concept, 
and involved a radical transformation of the historic reality.’ Now, 
that this is a ‘risky’ thing to do is apparent to every one familiar 
with the metaphysical controversies which in the fourth and fifth 
centuries centred round the Trinitarian and Christological statements ; 
nor can it be doubted that the historical figure of Jesus was, if not 
radically transformed, at least clouded by metaphysical concept. 
But the question remains whether, the human mind being what it is, 
we are not compelled to express in some philosophic concept the 
moral and spiritual uniqueness of Jesus. Dr. Mackinnon says: 
‘The historic figure of Jesus is really irreconcilable with this later 
Logos-Christ, for his significance, his supremacy, lies in the moral 
and spiritual sphere, not in that of rational speculation.’ But granted, 
as I myself heartily do, that the unique significance of Jesus lies in 
the moral and spiritual sphere, we shall yet find ourselves compelled 
to relate that unique significance to some rational concept. The 
trouble is not with ‘rational speculation,’ in itself, but with rational 
speculation which is divorced from moral and spiritual reality. 
Metaphysical concept makes a good servant of Christian truth, but 
a bad master. The task of the future is to re-think the moral and 
spiritual significance of Jesus. The author is justified in saying that 
there is room for a monograph in English on the developing faith 
of the Early Church, and he is to be warmly thanked, even by 
those who do not share all his views, for the competent and fair- 
minded contribution he has made. 
C. J. Wricur. 


The Acts of the Apostles. By A. C. Clark. (Milford. 30s.) 


Proressor A. C. CLARK, of Oxford, has long been the advocate of 
the ‘Western’ text of the Acts, and he has now conferred a great 
boon upon scholars by publishing a critical examination of the text 
of Codex Bezae and its allies in his learned work. It is especially 
gratifying that this discussion follows in the wake of Professor J. H. 
Ropes’ treatment of the textual problem in Vol. III. of The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, and also that it appears at the moment when 
Vols. IV. and V. of that work have come into our hands. As might 
be expected from his earlier writings, Professor Clark takes the 
opposite view from that upheld by Professor Ropes. He maintains 
that the text of the Alexandrian MSS., Codex Sinaiticus and Codex 
Vaticanus, is derived from the ‘Western’ text, mainly represented by 
Codex Bezae, by a process of abridgement. By printing the text 
of Codex Bezae in its original sense-lines, he shows that the parts 
that are wanting in the rival text often consist of one or more stichoi, 
and he argues that an abbreviator has evidently adopted the rough 
and ready method of striking out lines in his model, botching from 
time to time to produce a construction. 

Professor Clark has not limited his discussion to the Greek side 
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of Codex Bezae; he has examined the Latin side as well, and further 
he has devoted close attention to ‘Codex Thomae,’ or the Greek MS. 
used by Thomas of Harkel in a.p. 616, to the Philoxenian text, to the 
Michigan Papyrus, and to other authorities which contain ‘Western’ 
readings. It is safe to say that nowhere else can we obtain so ex- 
haustive a treatment of the problems, or so wholehearted a defence 
of the longer text. 

It is, of course, much too early to anticipate the ultimate verdict 
which must be passed on this fascinating question, but the opinion 
may be hazarded that, even if Professor Clark does not succeed in 
winning full acceptance for his main contentions, he will succeed in 
bringing home to us the value and genuineness of many ‘Western’ 
readings. Some years ago Dr. J. H. Moulton wrote: ‘Hort usually 
treated D as an irredeemably bad egg. Professor Clark labels it 
“fresh,”’ though not quite ‘‘new-laid.”” My own opinion is that parts 
of it are excellent, but nature rebels against swallowing it whole.’ 
Probably, this remains as a popular generalization of the value of 
Professor Clark’s work, but we must couple with it a much deeper 
appreciation of his ripe and untiring scholarship and of the great 
importance of his recent work. 
Vincent TAYLor. 


The Infinity of God. By Bertrand R. Brasnett, M.A., B.D. 


(Longmans & Co. 7s. 6d.) 


THE reception given to Mr. Brasnett’s work on The Suffering of the 
Impassible God has led him to publish this volume which appeals 
not merely to theologians but to others also who are conscious that 
the proper study of mankind is not man but God. He first deals with 
human finiteness and then shows what light is thrown upon it by 
the figure of Jesus, the Perfect Man, viewed quite definitely from 
the human side. His Incarnation is then considered as his contem- 
poraries knew Him, as He knew Himself, and as He was, and is, 
eternally known as God. The factors and arguments which point 
towards an infinite God are weighed and how far man’s need of 
intellectual salvation suggests the existence of an infinite God is 
discussed. The conclusion is reached that infinite and infinity en- 
shrine and safeguard an element or aspect of deity without the 
presence of which man’s religious consciousness must abide for ever 
unsatisfied. This leads to a consideration of God as God is in Him- 
self. The divine Omniscience, Omnipotence, love, are discussed in 
turn and are then checked and safeguarded by comparison with the 
Christian doctrine of the incarnation. That leaves us with a God who 
is like Jesus in the sense that love is the dominant factor in His life. 
‘He is no cold, abstract, far-off God, He is infinite love with know- 
ledge and power equal to His love.’ Those who are most faithful to 
the example of Him who was utterly loyal to love may dare to hope 
that hereafter they may see more clearly and love more deeply the 
Trinity which is infinite love. In its infinity, indeed, that love is for 
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ever beyond the finite, but the finite may so know it and have it in 
their hearts that the joy of it is eternal peace and the contemplation 
of its glad worship for evermore. 


What it means to be a Christian. By the Right Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam, C.H., D.D. (Faber & Faber. 6s.) 


Tus work has grown out of the Charge which the Bishop of Gloucester 
delivered to the clergy and churchwardens of his diocese in 1932. 
Twenty years spent in preparing students for the ministry have made 
him master of all sides of his subject and he shares with his readers 
the solution of modern problems which appeals to himself. A Christian, 
he defines, as one who believes the Christian Faith, lives the Christian 
life, and is a loyal member of the Christian Church. That suggests 
the arrangement of his book. The first four chapters expound the 
Christian Faith; the second four are devoted to the Christian Life, 
the Church, the Sacraments and the Hope of Immortality. ‘The 
Christian Faith may be summed up in one word—God; God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ.’ Truth, goodness, beauty are divine attributes 
which have no meaning unless God is a person. The fundamental 
word about Jesus Christ is His Incarnation, and after it comes His 
atonement. He holds up His Cross ‘telling us that through Him 
comes redemption and salvation and hope and immortality.’ Dr. 
Headlam believes that the idea of an impersonal Divine impulse has 
no support in the New Testament. The Holy Spirit is there ‘looked 
upon as in some way personal.’ The dogmatic basis of the Trinity 
gives coherence to the searching of Christianity. It gathers together 
the Fatherhood of God, the work of Christ, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The basis of the Christian life is Jesus Himself, His life and 
example. Christianity is the Gospel for all time. Dr. Headlam feels 
that the doctrine of "the Church is neglected and ignored by many 
Christians to-day, and insists that it is our duty to make the Church 
fulfil its true ideal. That leads him to speak of Christian unity which 
‘means the building-up of the Christian Church throughout the world 
as the great instrument given us by our Lord for the spread of the 
gospel and the establishment of His Kingdom.’ Holy Communion 
is the great Sacrament of Christian unity though it has ‘only too often 
been a Sacrament of dis-union.’ ‘We all believe that in the Holy 
Communion our Lord Jesus Christ himself gives us the spiritual 
- food of His body and blood, and that should be sufficient for us.’ 

The Hope of Immortality forms the basis of the Christian revelation. 
Our Lord’s spiritual teaching was corroborated by His Resurrection 
which is ultimately ‘the most fundamental question for mankind.’ 
The book is a true aid to faith. It faces difficulties boldly and throws 
the light of scholarship and Christian experience upon them in a 
way that is eminently helpful and which will give new courage to all 
Christian thinkers. 
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Things aor and Old. By W. R. Inge, D.D. (Longmans & Co. 
3s. 6d.) 


Dean IncE spent eight days in Cambridge addressing the younger 
members of the University. He began and ended the course with a 
sermon and gave six week-night addresses. It is a rich volume which 
puts ripe experience at the service of those who are stepping out on 
life’s journey. The twelve years after the war were ‘frankly shameful,’ 
and Dr. Inge shows that the young people ‘have to set the country 
on its feet again ; and with God’s help you can do it. It can be done. 
It is not too late—it is certainly not too late.’ ‘Christian morality 
is theocentric. Love of the good, the true, and the beautiful, is united 
and harmonized in the love of Him who is the source and end of them 
all.’ The words on sex are specially wise and well-balanced, and so 
indeed is the whole book. There is a golden opportunity for the 
young. ‘You are called to serve in Christ’s army against that other 
society of co-operative guilt with limited liability, which the New 
Testament calls the world. Our generation have made a terrible 
mess of things; it is for you to put the bits together again. It can 
be done. We follow in the footsteps of the great Captain of our salva- 
tion, in whom, though surrounded by enemies, we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us.’ 


The Word of the Cross to Hindus. By Edgar W. Thompson, 


M.A. Published for the Fernley Trust. (The Epworth 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


In the Fernley Lecture for 1932 ‘the attempt is made by one of the 
West to see the Cross against and beneath an Indian sky.’ Twenty- 
five years’ experience as a missionary in India determine the approach 
to the great theme. Hence Part I is entitled ‘An Historical Enquiry,’ 
for the lecturer’s sympathetic and discriminating study of Hindu 
history and philosophy, especially of the Advaita (Monistic) Vedanta 
has convinced him that the tendency of the doctrine has been ‘to blur 
the difference between fact and fiction,’ and to empty the death of 
Jesus of its sublime significance. In his thorough examination of the 
historical data Mr. Thompson has furnished all students of the Gospels 
—not merely Indians—with a most instructive survey of ‘the causes 
discoverable in human history’ of the death of Jesus. Of especial 
value is the careful exposition of the claims which Jesus made for 
Himself; investigation of His consciousness yields the proof that 
‘God truly acted’ in the passion and death of Jesus. 

Part II, ‘An Interpretation,’ begins by inquiring what truth about 
the personality of Jesus is revealed to us by his death. After pointing 
out the indeterminate sense in which the term Avatara (Incarnation) 
is used, Mr. Thompson replies to those who affirm that Hinduism 
knows many incarnations by saying: ‘Hindus must consider afresh, 
whether in the Christian sense of the word—a manifestation in time 
and space of the Godhead in a real humanity for an ethical purpose 
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of universal scope—Hinduism knows of even one incarnation.’ In 
the finely-wrought comparison of Vajiia (sacrifice) Hindu, Jewish 
and Christian, the closely-knit argument reaches its climax. The 
ideas which the Jewish sacrificial system—notwithstanding its defects 

for the truly devout are stated lucidly and succinctly; 
but Hinduism furnishes a striking contrast inasmuch as ‘there has 
not been a progressive refinement of the idea or ideas set forth in 
sacrificial rites.’ Timely and of universal application is the reminder 
that ‘we may believe and preach a Gospel of the Love of God which 
is really a form of degenerate sentimentalism. Some Christians have 
not avoided that great error, and Hinduism has fallen into it. . . . 
The act or process of forgiveness, whatever it be, must be such as to 
be completely in accord with all that God is: it must be a worthy 
expression of His whole nature.’ 

In his Fernley Lecture Mr. Thompson has provided the Church 
of Christ in India with a powerful apologia, noteworthy alike for its 
scholarly exegesis, its philosophical acumen and its spiritual insight. 
In expounding the word of the Cross to Hindus he has also rendered 
equal, if not greater service to every Christian student, for in the 
course of his exposition he has cast welcome light upon its world- 
wide interest and significance. 

J. G. TASKER. 


Living Issues in the New Testament. By C. A. Anderson 
Scott, D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


Proressor Scott holds that whatever may be learnt from St. Paul 
about Jesus has authority not inferior to that of the Synoptic Gospels. 
He was dead before they were published but no interpretation of 
Jesus can be even remotely satisfactory which stops short with the 
Gospels and fails to do justice to his witness. The facts which we 
should know from Paul even if there were no Gospels are impressively 
set forth. His doctrine of salvation can be seen as a practical 
scheme for moral redemption only if an effective influence is allowed 
to mysticism, or the union of personalities on the Spiritual plane. 
This mystic faith-union with Christ is of the first importance and 
gives a coherent account of Paul’s explanation of the atonement, 
or reconciliation of man to God. Two chapters are given to ‘The 
Riddle of the Fourth Gospel.’ We may not be able to distinguish 
between the ipsissima verba of Jesus and the language of John, but 
the facts which John relates, or close parallels to them, have all been 
met with in the Synoptists. All the leading ideas are in St. Paul in 
germ but John selects, combines, distils, crystallizes, and then 
illustrates. He adds to Paul a definite conception of the Spirit and 
His function, and identifies Jesus with the Word of God or Logos. 
The last chapter sums up the history of Christology in the New 
Testament in the words, ‘He is God for me.’ Those who truly know 
Christ cannot stop short of that. The book deserves and will richly 
repay close attention. 
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The Heart of Christ’s Religion. By E. E. Raven. (Long- 
mans & Co. 6s.) 


‘(Canon Raven has spent his ministry in practical work among men 


first in Hoxton and then in Cambridge. Experience of the difficulties 
of young people and the way in which they may be met has led him to 
write this volume. The heart of Christ’s religion he feels to be Love 
and he discusses ‘The purpose of Love; Love and Character; The 
Church; and Theology.’ He has found ‘Atheism, in its true sense, 
almost completely dead.’ The ever-widening revelation of the 
stupendous wonders of the universe, has forced on men’s minds the 
recognition of some greater power than their own; the life of Christ 
with its wealth of ethical and moral teaching has in no sense lost 
its appeal, yet organized Christianity seems to have failed to provide 
an adequate outlet for these deep religious convictions. Canon Raven 
brings out the meaning of love and shows how it develops and perfects 
human character. He shows how the Church really exists to bring 
home to men the love of God. Prayer is really putting ourselves 
into the hands of God for service ; the Holy Communion is the Christ- 
Ordained Festival of Love. Theology is then considered in its doctrine 
of the Trinity, of Jesus Christ, the Atonement, the Holy Spirit and 
Man. We come by such truths ‘to know God as the Source of Love, 
the world as the sphere of God’s work of Love, ourselves as the instru- 
ments of God’s love by whom He can further His purpose.’ Canon 
Raven certainly gets to the heart of Christ’s religion and makes it 
worth living to enjoy it and share it with others. 


The Eternal Values. By W. R. Inge, D.D. (H. Milford. 
2s. 6d.) 


THESE Riddell Memorial Lectures delivered before the University 
of Durham last November deal with ‘The Idea of Value’ and ‘God 
and the World.’ Value is the modern equivalent of the Ideas or 
Forms of Plato and expresses our faith in that side of our nature 
which cannot be weighed or counted, but which includes all that 
gives a meaning to life and makes it worth living. The hill of the 
Lord is ascended by three paths—the Good, the True, the Beautiful. 
The whole of the world is Sacramental; it brings into actuality, on 
the plane of space and time, the Will of God which in heaven, is done 
perfectly. Modern idealism, from Kant downwards, has been on 
the whole friendly to Christianity and Dr. Inge gratefully acknowledges 
his debt to many of its writers. The belief in the transcendence and 
immutability of God is of almost vital importance for religion. The 
relations between science and religion are ‘much more friendly than 
they used to be; but we must be careful not to overstate a rapproche- 
ment which is very far from complete.’ The lectures will well repay 
careful study. 
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A History of Christian Thought. By Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert. Vol. II. The West. From Tertullian to 
Erasmus. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12s. 6d.) 


Pror. McoGirFert’s first volume which appeared a year ago covered 
the course of Christian Thought down to the time of John of Damascus ; 
this second volume traces the development from Tertullian, the first 
Latin Father, to Erasmus the Humanist. The prominence given to 
a few important figures with free quotation from their works gives 
special interest to the history. Tertullian was the first outstanding 
theologian to write in Latin. He created a Latin Christian vocab 

on a large scale, coined words freely and gave a technical Christian 
meaning to many terms in common use. He was passionate, enthusi- 
astic, restive and impatient, not above personal slander and flagrant 
misrepresentation, and those features mark his writings. He gave 
western Catholicism a legal cast which it has never lost. Cyprian, 
the greatest figure in the western Church until the time of Augustine, 
was devoted to Tertullian and helped to keep his fame alive. He 
was less original but much saner and better balanced than his master, 
though he claimed that apart from the Catholic Church there was 
no salvation and that the sacraments were only valid when per- 
formed by priests of good character and sound faith. Augustine was 
a great religious genius. For him man ceased to be the centre of 
the Universe. He was displaced by the infinite and almighty God in 
whose hands all men were tools. Man’s chief end was to glorify God. 
Gregory the Great ‘cheapened and vulgarized much of Augustine’s 
thought’ but took over his theory of the Church practically unchanged. 
Outside the Catholic Church salvation was impossible. The Western 
Church of the Middle ages is represented by Erigena, Anselm, 
Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi, Hugo of St. Victor 
and Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham, Eckhart and the Mystics, Erasmus and the Humanists. 
Aquinas’s synthesis of Aristotelian philosophy and Christian theology 
owed its increasing popularity to its scientific support of the Christian 
system. Ockham’s followers had wide influence within the Church 
for a couple of centuries and his influence as the greatest medieval 
exponent of Nominalism has had a large place in the modern world 
of thought and is still widely felt. Eckhart and the Mystics gave 
new vigour to the great revival of religion and prepared the ground 
for both the Catholic and Protestant reformations of the sixteenth 
century. The closing chapter regards the Protestant Reformation as 
a double tragedy for the old Church. It meant the loss of multitudes 
of adherents and ‘such a hardening of temper and narrowing of 
platform as unfitted it to meet the needs of the dawning modern age. 
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The forces of reaction, hitherto more or less balanced by the forces 
of progress, now took complete control and the Church lost the 
leadership that had belonged to it for a thousand years.’ The two 
yolumes form a luminous guide to the development of Christian 
thought down to the Reformation and we find every page really 


pleasant reading. 


St. Augustine. By Rebecca West. (Peter Davies. 5s. net.) 


Tue biographer of Augustine starts with the advantage of the self- 
revelation of the Confessions. These were written ten years after his 
conversion. In the course of the famous colloquy with his dying 
mother he frankly admits that his report of their discourse is not that 
of the actual words used—a characteristic touch illustrating his perfect 
honesty which is further revealed in his Letters. Rebecca West has 
made excellent use of this material with the result that we have a 
portraiture of the man penetrating in its psychological and analytic 
power, while the social, political and ecclesiastical background of 
his career is vividly sketched. Augustine’s strength and weakness 
are clearly displayed. His dislike of his father, his adoration of his 
serene yet masterful mother, the passion of his faith, his restiveness 
under the discipline of the training in rhetoric, the departure from 
Africa to Rome and from Rome to Milan, the phase of Manichaeism, 
followed by the fascination of Neoplatonism, the varied influences 
of Ambrose, Alypius, Partician, the powerful effect of the conversion 
of Victorinus—these and other aspects of his life culminating in his 
final unhesitating acceptance of Christianity mark the first stage 
of his career. The subsequent developments—his activities and ex- 
periences as Bishop of Hippo leave a mingled impression, on the one 
hand, of intellectual greatness and spiritual devotion, on the other 
of a certain rigid and uncompromising officialism, not unmarked by 
acts of discourtesy, as in his failure to understand Jerome, and by 
a tyrannical bitterness in his attitude to the Donatists. His biographer 
believes that hereditary traits of his father, hitherto latent or overcome 
by his mother’s influence, explain these lapses of temperament and 
self-control. 

It is to be remembered that the times were harassing ; the Empire 
was breaking up; even in a second rate diocese like Hippo the world- 
shaking was apparent. Africa was devastated by Gildo, by the feud 
of Boniface and Felix, and the more deadly invasion of the Vandals. 
A hard predestinarianism and a rigid view of human depravity could 
easily be justified by the spectacle of current affairs. The City of God 
is a work of genius but too indiscriminating in its censure of pagan 
law, science, art and philosophy. His strength lies in individual 

, such as the eulogy of the heavenly city informed and domin- 
ated by the love of God and the contempt of self. A detailed account 
of his immense literary and theological labours is not to be expected 
in a short biography, but the main features of Augustine’s teaching 
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are brought out and his real greatness as saint, ecclesiastic and doctor 
of the Church is demonstrated in spite of defects which are unsparingly 


criticized. R. Marti Popr. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. By G. R. Owst. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s. net.) 


Srx years ago Dr. Owst issued his Preaching in Medieval England, 
which dealt with the English Sermon Manuscripts from 1350 to 1450, 
His present work seeks to estimate the debt of English literature to 
the message of the medieval Church. Its contribution to social history 
is also kept in view. As a busy civil servant Dr. Owst has found the 
preparation of the volume a heavy tax on his time, but he has already 
planned and gathered a certain amount of material for a third volume 
on the more purely theological and ecclesiastical aspects of the subject. 
The work is divided into nine chapters opening with linguistic, 
romantic and realistic influences; the influence of current modes of 
expounding Scripture; the survival of primitive pagan folk-ideas in 
popular religious instruction; the use of fiction and satire in the 
pulpit ; the relation between preacher and dramatist and the literary 
echo of the Social Gospel. It is a volume of 640 pages with a wealth 
of footnotes which bear witness to the world of labour which has gone 
to its preparation, but has all been fused in a way that makes it 
easy to follow the subject from stage to stage. The evil effects of 
drunkenness are pointed out with much force. Every phase in the 
downward course stands out with its warning till we reach the drunk- 
ard’s deathbed amid a wealth of anecdote which the preacher was 
able to amass. The pulpit is emphatic that here is the mother of vices. 
Work has due honour in the sermons. ‘Labour of the hands confers 
four benefits. It destroys vices, it nourishes virtues, it provides 
necessaries, it gives alms.’ The preachers speak of ‘simple working 
folk, the righteous poor, godes knyghtes proved by dangres, tribula- 
ciouns and woo.’ The preacher and the people to whom he preached 
certainly come to life again in these racy and instructive pages. 


A History of the Church in Scotland—1875-1929. By J. R. 
Fleming, D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 10s. 64d.) 


Dr. Fiemine published a volume in 1927 which traced the history 
of the Church in Scotland from the Disruption of 1843 to the abolition 
of Patronage in 1874. His present volume, while complete in itself, 
brings the history down to the present time. It begins with a sketch 
of Scotland in 1875 when the population was over three and a half 
millions. Religious education had a strong base in the family and 
in the Minister's Bible Class; Church services were being beautified 
and enriched ; Hymn singing had become general except in the High- 
lands and ‘instrumental music was no longer taboo, though the Free 
Church had not got the length of permitting its use in public worship.’ 
Biblical criticism has an intensely interesting chapter which gives a 
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graphic account of Robertson Smith’s trial. The movement towards 
union naturally fills a large place in the History. The Free Church and 
the United Presbyterians held their first United Assembly on October 
31, 1900, and soon found themselves face to face with the legal 
war waged by the ‘Wee Frees’ ‘as they were too contemptuously 
called.’ The course of that litigation is followed at length with critical 
estimates of the judges who took part in it. Parliament came to 
the rescue and Dr. Fleming shows that more good than evil resulted 
from the crisis. A greater triumph was gained in 1929 and was happily 
freed from the anxieties of 1900. The Presbyterian survivals have 
a chapter to themselves and another on ‘The Non-Presbyterian 
Churches’ dwells on the creation and development of Central Methodist 
Missions in the cities, ‘not as means of denominational propaganda, 
but as special contributions towards solving the general religious 
problem. . . . Wesleyanism has acted as an ally and not as an 
opponent in any sense of the dominant Church of the country, a 
kind of advance guard opening up new lines of progress not so easily 
mapped out by the regular army in the field.’ Dr. Fleming says 
the choice of men for the mission centres has been very carefully made 
and specially refers to Joseph Ritson, long minister at Motherwell. 
He feels that Methodism now united ‘is bound to have a yet greater 
influence north of the Tweed as time rolls on, for it is both adaptive 
and co-operative, with an apostolic succession none the less true that 
it does not pretend to be antique or exclusive.’ 

The second part of the volume is devoted to Evangelism and Social 
Service, Worship, Education, Theological Tendencies, Literature and 
Cosmopolitan Currents. That is not the least valuable portion of a 
history that is marked from first to last by sound judgement, candid 
criticism and enlightened catholicity. 


Oxford: Its Place in National History. By Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. (Clarendon Press. 6s.) 


This volume seeks to set Oxford against the background of English 
history and to show how much poorer the English-speaking world 
would have been had the Mendicant Friars not found a home there, 
and Roger Bacon, William of Wykeham, Wyclif, Colet, Hooker, 
Laud, Bishop Butler, Adam Smith, Wesley, Keble, Chatham, Canning, 
Peel, Gladstone, and Cecil Rhodes not been nurtured in the University. 
Sir John covers the history from the advent of the Saxons to the 
Era of Reform and the Great War in twelve chapters of vivid interest. 
Methodists will find ample justice done to the Evangelical Revival. 
‘No religious movement has had a greater influence upon the Christian 
world than that associated with the immortal name of John Wesley.’. 
He asks: ‘Could the Wesleyans have done as great a work for the 
nation from within the pale of the Establishment? Who can tell? 
All that the historian can affirm is that, as things were, their work 
was of immeasurable value, and that England owes them a debt 
which is literally incalculable.’ If England passed through the times 
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of social and economic transformation, if it led the world in missio 

enterprise, emancipated the slave and did many other noble things 
‘it must be attributed in no small degree to the Methodist movement 
and to the impulse which that movement gave to the Evangelical 
party in the English Church.’ Sir John’s volume is a notable addition 
to the library of books on Oxford and one whose interest never 


flags. 


Scottish Abbeys and Social Life. By G. G. Coulton. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Coulton has once again been side-tracked from the completion 
of his Five Centuries of Religion | Time is getting on, and the world 
of scholarship will be the poorer if those long-promised third and 
fourth volumes are not forthcoming. We are, however, glad to 
welcome this monograph on medieval Scottish monasticism, and to 
say that we hope it will be the last distraction from the magnum opus 
is not at all to decry its own merits. We have here all the marks of 
the vast erudition of the author and the material presented to us in 
his usual attractive personal style. Dr. Coulton has a great gift of 
making history both human and interesting. The themes are already 
familiar from his earlier books—monastic rules and revenues, the 
relation between monks and parish priests, and between monks and 
peasants, the work of the monk in caring (or not caring) for the 
poor, in education and in art. Scotland supplies the illustrations and 
much that is true of other countries applies here also. Dr. Coulton 
points out that the Tweed was an unrecognized frontier in matters 
ecclesiastical, and that there are close connexions between abbeys 
to the North and abbeys to the South. This is the more interesting 
as politically, of course, Scotland had strong affiliations with the 
Continent. There are, however, observable differences. The peasant, 
for instance, on monastic estates in Scotland was better off than 
his fellows on monastic estates in other countries, and serfdom dis- 
appeared much earlier from Scotland than from England. Dr. Coulton 
corrects the usual exaggerations about the debt that art and educa- 
tion owe to the monk and he has even a word of caution to say 
concerning the recent rebuilding of Buckfast Abbey in Devon. As 
to education, ‘it was only when Scotland was honeycombed with 
heresy that the country began really to take its place in Europe for 
ing.’ The two chapters on the visitation system show how 
desperately the Church in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries needed 
reform. In Scotland indeed the urgency gave rise to widespread 
ition of the common informer who was often rewarded with 

the benefice about which he had informed. All this is documented 
to the full. Dr. Coulton rounds off his history with an account of the 
little book written in 1531 by one Robertus Richardinus, which 
gives a lurid picture of the state of the times. One wishes perhaps 
that we had a little more about the earlier period, for admittedly 
there were ‘great days’ of monasticism, but after his first chapter 
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on ‘Celtic monachism,’ Dr. Coulton treats his subject topically and 
it becomes naturally overweighted by the evidence of decay. 
A. Victor Murray. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. Part VI. 
The Doctor’s Life. 1735-1740. (Privately Printed for 
the author, Treleaven House, Blundellsands. 25s.) 


We reviewed Part V. in October, 1928. The Sixth part gives Johnson’s 
story in the first five years of his marriage. His wife’s ancestry is 
described and her modest fortune of £700 or £800 probably enabled 
him to set up school at Edial. Garrick was his chief pupil, and when 
the school proved a failure they left Lichfield to try their fortunes 
in London. Johnson’s struggles as an author, his publication of his 
poem on London and his friendship with Savage with whom he spent 
nights in the streets when they could not pay for a lodging are des- 
cribed with a fulness of detail which lights up many stages in these 
trying years. His poem and his work for love on the Gentleman’s 
Magazine were gradually gaining for him a name in literary circles. 
Mr. Reade has spared no pains to secure accuracy, and appendices 
give Johnson’s marriage licence, and brief accounts of the Hammonds 
of Lichfield, Mrs. Emmet, the actress, and Gilbert Walmsley’s letters 
on behalf of Johnson and Garrick which are full of important matter. 
The portraits of Walmsley and Molly and Magdalen Austin are a 
great addition to a volume of extraordinary interest not only to alli 
Johnsonians, but to every student of literary life in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Reade has been helped by friends who appreciate the 
enthusiasm with which he is gathering together these Gleanings. 


Amicitiae Corolla. (University of London Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus garland of friendship contains over a score of essays by friends 
and pupils of Dr. Rendel Harris, presented to him as a token of esteem 
on his eightieth birthday. Dr. Harris has placed us all under obliga- 
tion by his discoveries of new texts and his expositions of those more 
familiar. The alertness of his intellect, and his power of detecting 
parallels that no one else has observed—in some cases, perhaps, that 
few people even now recognize—have made him, even though one 
may be sceptical of some theories that he champions, a most stimu- 
lating teacher. His devotional books have refreshed many weary souls. 
But perhaps the greatest service he has rendered is in his inspiration 
of students to follow in his steps. Of this book in some measure it 
may be said ‘Qué facit per aliwm facit per se.’ In a brief notice it is 
impossible to do more than hint at the contents of this treasure chest. 
Naturally most of them relate to the New Testament. We note 
with pleasure contributions from two distinguished Methodist scholars. 
Mr. Findlay discusses the problem whether Matthew used a Testimony- 
book or translated from the Hebrew direct, and concludes that at 
any rate he is ‘not in the main Testimony-stream.’ Dr. Howard 
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writes on the chronological relation between the ministry of John the 
Baptist and the early ministry of Jesus. He appends an important 
excursus in which he combats Eisler’s revolutionary reconstruction. 
Adolphine Bakker discusses Testimony-Influence on the Old Latin 
gospels. Among other contributions in this field we must stay only 
to mention those of Dr. Plooij on ‘The Baptism of Jesus,’ Kirsopp 
Lake on ‘The Text of Mark in some Dated Lectionaries,’ Dr. Purdy, 
of Hartford, on ‘The Purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
light of Recent Studies in Judaism,’ and, in German, those of Lietz- 
mann on the Apostolic Decree, Vogels on the Codex Claramontanus 
of the Pauline Epistles, and Windisch on ‘Jesus and The Spirit in 
the Fourth Gospel.’ Dr. Vernon Bartlet’s subject is the date and 
composition of Papias’s ‘Exposition,’ and Dr. Franks, of Bristol, 
writes on the interpretative methods of Alexander of Hales. Dr. de 
Zwaan, of Leiden, discusses the date and origin of the Epistle of the 
Eleven Apostles. A specially interesting contribution is that of 
Dr. Cadbury, of Bryn Mawr, on the Semitic origin of personal names 
in Luke and Acts. Dr. Hoskier contends that the use of the accusa- 
tive sign in the Hebrew Bible is of greater significance than has been 
realized. His evidence deserves consideration, but superficially seems 
hardly to bear out his deductions. Dr. T. H. Robinson deals with 
the origin of the tribe of Judah. Articles such as those of Mr. Witt 
on ‘Hypostasis,’ Dr. Naish on the influence of Egypt on Hebrew 
culture—rather speculative—Foakes-Jackson on ‘Newman’s Idea of a 
University,’ and Dr. Krappe of New Mexico on ‘The Molionides,’ 
which last will, we imagine, give special pleasure to Dr. Harris, 
show that the fields covered are extensive. We congratulate the 
editor, Dr. H. G. Wood, on a splendid piece of work. He has 
provided indexes of names and subjects, and of scriptural references. 
The portrait of Dr. Harris is a very fine one. There is a slight 
misprint in the Hebrew on p. 219. And we must not forget to 
mention the beautiful tribute of Adolf Deissmann. 


W. L. WaRDLE. 


Vigo. By Bruno Roselli. (Boston: Stratford Co. $2.) 


Colonel Franceso Vigo was one of the real makers of the United 
States who is now being rediscovered. He was born in Piedmont 
about 1740, went as a soldier in the Spanish army to Cuba in 1774 
and was thence transferred to New Orleans. He became secret agent 
to the Governor of Upper Louisiana and prospered wonderfully. He 
became the super-merchant of the Mid-west. He Americanized 
Vincennes where he married the daughter of Quartermaster Shannon. 
President Harrison, who knew him intimately for thirty-nine years, 
paid high tribute to his character, but his claims on the nation were 
ignored and he died in poverty, ‘forgotten as he felt, by everbody. 
Dr. Roselli’s biography is a well-earned tribute to the man who really 
won America control of the Wilderness that is now the Middle West. 
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The Expanding Universe. By Sir Arthur Eddington. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Tus is an expanded version of a lecture delivered before the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union at Cambridge (Mass.), last September. 
It deals with the view that the whole material universe of stars and 
galaxies of stars is dispersing, the galaxies scattering apart so as to 
occupy an ever-increasing volume. The subject lies at the meeting 
points of astronomy, relativity and wave-mechanics and any genuine 
progress will have important reactions on all three. The spiral 
nebulae are the most remote objects known, a million to 150 million 
light miles away. The island systems are held to be an aggregation of 
thousands of millions of stars with a general resemblance to our Milky 
Way system. The whole inquiry leaves the ordinary reader breathless. 
‘Science has its showrooms and its workshops,’ and Professor Eddington 
leads us round a workshop in the basement. ‘The light is dim, and we 
stumble sometimes. About us is confusion and mess which there has 
not been time to sweep away. . . . But we can look at the present 
designs and the novel tools that are being used’ to shape something 
and can contemplate the little successes which make us hopeful. 
The expansion of the universe is probably parallel with the thermo- 
dynamical running-down by the slow degradation of energy into 
unavailable form. Sir Arthur says the beginning of the universe 
seems to present insuperable difficulties unless we agree to look on 
it as frankly supernatural. 


The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. By C. K. 
Webster, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. With some chapters on 
International Co-operation by Sydney Herbert, M.A. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 


ProrgessoR WEBSTER has many qualifications which entitle him to 
write about the League of Nations. For ten years he held the Wilson 
Chair of International Politics at Aberystwyth, has frequently visited 
Geneva, was Secretary of the Military Section of the Paris Peace 
Conference, and has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia (including 
two visits to Manchuria) and America. The book was written at the 
suggestion of the British National Committee on International Co- 
operation, but it constitutes a sound study because the author reserved 
the right to express his own opinion. The treatment is partly historical, 
and it covers a survey of the founding of the League, the development 
of its machinery, and the organization of world peace. Regarding 
the Assembly, the author states, ‘There is naturally some tendency 
to hypocrisy and casuistry. . . . National interests are clothed in 
international phrases.’ Yet the Assembly is an advance on anything 
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the world has known before in that for the first time statesmen meet 
systematically in open debate on neutral ground. The ‘Geneva 
atmosphere’ tends to produce a psychological phenomenon of group 
emotion, and the statesmen and experts influence one another through 
daily contact in a common task. The functions of the Council are 
described as mediatory and administrative. The author maintains 
that confidence in its efficiency and judgement has greatly increased, 
It has an authority now which it did not formerly possess owing 
to the lukewarm attitude towards it of men like Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Curzon. The famous ‘gaps’ in the Covenant are discussed, 
also a greater gap in the machinery of settlement of disputes regarding 
frontiers. The Covenant has no real power to settle this, which is 
perhaps the major problem of international peace. It does, however, 
contribute towards a solution by compulsory discussion and conference. 
There is a chapter on the Secretariat, which includes a discussion on 
its cost. Mention is also made of the distortion of facts concerning 
the League by certain newspapers. Other chapters deal with the 
vexed question of security, the reduction and limitation of armaments, 
and minorities. The additional chapters by Mr. Sydney Herbert 
are on the growth of international co-operation. A purely negative 
conception of peace is not enough, and these chapters show that the 
Covenant has its positive aim. They cover the League’s work in 
economic and financial reconstruction and experiment, the work of 
the International Labour Organization, the organization for com- 
munications and transit, social and humanitarian activities, the 
mandatory system, and efforts at intellectual co-operation. The 
conclusion describes the League as ‘The Great Experiment,’ and though 
its final end cannot be determined, yet its great strength lies in the 
fact that there is no real alternative if civilization is to survive. The 
author thinks that through the League national loyalties can be 
made to accommodate themselves to an international outlook. This 
book will prove of great service to speakers for the League of Nations 
Union, and its suggestions for further study will make it invaluable 


as a guide for group study. W.R.C 


Adventures of Ideas. By Alfred North Whitehead, Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 


Wirz the issue of this important work, Dr. Whitehead completes 
the great trilogy of which Progress and Reality and Science and the 
Modern World were the earlier volumes. Through all the intricacies 
of a closely-woven argument, at once scientific and philosophical, 
historical and metaphysical, ‘the importance of adventure for the 
promotion and preservation of civilization’ is consistently urged. 
The titles of the various parts of the exposition indicate how compre- 
hensive is the treatment of the subject: Sociological, Cosmological, 
Philosophical and Civilization. Under the last heading there is a 
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chapter on ‘Adventure’ containing a re-affirmation of the main 
theme: ‘A race preserves its vigour . . . so long as it is nerved by 
the vigour to adventure beyond the safeties of the past. Without 
adventure civilization is in full decay.’ Of exceptional interest and 
most suggestive in its bearing on present day problems is Dr. White- 
head’s elaborate justification of Plato’s saying: ‘The creation of the 
world—that is to say the world of civilized order—is the victory of 
persuasion over force.’ Indeed Plato is held to have anticipated 
‘a doctrine of Grace seven hundred years before the age of Pelagus 
and Augustine,’ and the history of religion demonstrates that ‘the 
power of Christianity lies in its revelation in act, of that which Plato 
divined in theory.’ Moreover, modern movements show that ‘the 
religious motive, I mean the response to the Divine persuasion, still 
holds its old power, even more than its old power, over the minds 
and consciences of men.’ 

It is refreshing to find a protest against the customary under- 
valuing of theology in secular histories of philosophical thought. 
‘This is a mistake,’ for whenever the effort of reason to provide an 
accurate system of theology has died away, ‘the religion has, in fact, 
sunk into the decrepitude of failure.’ Yet Dr. Whitehead is not 
satisfied with the way in which theology has discharged its task, for 
‘it is the business of philosophical theology to provide a rational 
understanding of the rise of civilization.’ Of the significance of the 
Methodist movement there is due recognition: ‘it was singularly 
devoid of new ideas and singularly rich in vivid feelings.’ The ain 
of the Methodist preachers was to save individual souls, but incident- 
ally they ‘produced the final effective force which hereafter made 
slavery impossible among progressive races.’ 

With all Dr. Whitehead’s pronouncements, biblical theologians 
will be unable to agree, as, e.g., his suggestion of ‘the replacement 
of the book of the Revelation of St. John the Divine by the imagina- 
tive account given by Thucydides of the Speech of Pericles to the 
Athenians.’ But differences of judgement in regard to details are 
quite consistent with high appreciation of the permanent value of 
this contribution to the understanding of the influence of philosophy, 
law and religion upon the sociological ideal and the transformation 


of society. 


New Background of Science. By Sir James Jeans. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue physicist of to-day must have some acquaintance with ideas 
which used to be considered the exclusive preserve of metaphysics. 
We now know that atoms are built up of protons and electrons, both 
charged with electricity, the same in amount but positive in the proton 
and negative in the electron. Sir James describes the approach to the 
external world with the mechanism of sense-perception, the nature 
of light and the action of the first senses. Then he explains the methods 
of science with its hypothesis, the space and time framework of the 
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external world, the texture of matter with the problem of radiation 
and the quantum theory. Each sense-impression is caused by a 
transfer of energy from the external world to the nerve terminals of 
our bodies by protons. Sir James thinks that the materialism and 
strict determinism of nineteenth-century physics are giving place 
to something which will accord better with our everyday experience. 
The law and order in the universe are most easily explained in the 
language of idealism. To present-day science all that was not mental 
has disappeared, and nothing new has come in that is not mental. 
That is an amplification of the position taken in The Mysterious Uni- 
verse, and this new book will richly repay careful study, and will 
show where our new knowledge leads. 


Human Welfare: The Social and Educational Essentials. 
By Michael Kaye, M.A., Ph.D. (Williams & Norgate. 6s.) 


Dr. Kaye has written a book which ought to be in the hands of all 
students of social problems. The author, who disclaims allegiance 
to any particular political party, is both stimulating and challenging 
to all parties. His aim is to show that the only true society is that 
based upon altruism. Such a society must ultimately be democratic 
although there may be need at present for some sort of dictatorship 
which will be a means to the achievement of rational democracy. 
In this ideal altruistic state all will co-operate in the welfare of the 
community. ‘All men should be expected and encouraged to work, 
to enrich the commonwealth by special contribution of their own, 
but if a man is prevented by the various organizations of community 
from working for it, whether because what he can do is not required 
or because men do not easily find him tolerable or would prefer him 
to be elsewhere then it cannot be altruistically satisfactory just to 
allow him to starve and freeze and die ; he must be allowed an adequate 
share in the commonwealth even though he be forbidden to contribute 
to it.’ All must have economic sufficiency and security so that each 
is free to express his own thought and will. Dr. Kaye’s interesting 
discussion makes it quite clear that there is no one simple solution for 
our present confusion and inequalities in social life. 

Part 2 deals with the educational implications of the altruistic 
society and teachers will find in this part many good things said 
about the training of the child in order to develop altruistic thought 
in him. The plea that those whose ‘vocation’ involves work which 
is odious (miners, sailors, &c.) should be granted an equal share of 
the benefits of society with artists, scholars and financiers indicates 
the wide view taken of vocation. In view of the ever-increasing 
opportunities for leisure, Dr. Kaye’s test is suggestive—‘ A man cannot 
be permitted in his leisure what will destroy the efficiency of his 
social work or what will involve him in present or future selfishness.’ 
There are likely to be many who will want to cross swords with the 
author in his discussion on determinism when he maintains that ‘the 
intellectual man would seem well advised to direct his life by the 
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hypothesis of determinism.’ From this view, as one would expect, 
Dr. Kaye concludes that in the interests of freedom the intellectual 
man must seek to surrender his desire ‘for intellectual certainty 
concerning the existence of an omnipotent God of perfect Love.’ 
It seems unsatisfactory to suggest that freedom of the intellect demands 
that a man should cease to desire conviction with respect to God, 
freedom and immortality. Even an intellectual man governs his life 
by more than intellect. One is glad to see, however, that the writer 
‘cannot but welcome the exhortation and reinforcements to charity 
which come from religion in general and from Christianity in particu- 
lar’ but one feels that the ideal society he writes about needs for its 
establishment, in addition to intellect, the devotion and enthusiasm 
for the good and altruistic life which are products of a religious faith 
such as that found in the early Church. The book is interestingly 
written, attractively produced, and therefore very readable. It 
ought to be of great service in helping to clarify thought about many 
of the problems of government and society. WZ Dewees 


TxosE who love wild flowers will find Miss Coley’s Wild Flowers round 
the Year (Gerald Howe. 5s.) full of delightful information. It has 
sixteen of her choice illustrations, five of them in colour, and it adds 
charm to such familiar friends as Germander Speedwell, Foxglove, 
Purple and Bee Orchids. It does not intrude Latin botanical names, 
for its object is to promote a friendly acquaintance with wild flowers. 
It tells about roots, leaves, stems and fruits; about the lines, veins, 
and colours which guide insects ‘to the honey department’ and secure 
the pollen needed which awakens life in the seed-egg. ‘There is a 
reason for everything. Nothing is there by chance and nothing is 
there merely for beauty’s sake.’ A fairly strong magnifying glass 
will bring out undreamed-of beauty and give a wonderful revelation 
of the exquisite perfection of the infinitely little. It is a book that will 
add much pleasure to country rambles and will be prized by every 
nature lover. 


Flawed Blades. By Percival C. Wren. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) These 
Tales of the Foreign Legion never fail to leave a thrill. It is 
human nature in grim mood, stripped of all conventions and a 
prey to passions of every kind. Yet there are gleams of fine feeling 
where one least expects them, as Michael Geste found when the Arab 
girl whom he had saved, paid her debt with interest. The life of 
barrack room, prison cell and desert stands out vividly in some of 
the tales and the torpedoed ship goes down almost before our eyes 
in ‘An Unflawed Blade.’ The Snake Juggler story was heard, as 
it will be read, with enthusiasm and the statement ‘that it was true, 
with contempt.’ That is one’s feeling as the sixteen tales roll on, 
but the excitement never flags.—Vicar’s Walk, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) Enoch Salt begins life in 
Vicar’s Walk and is evidently going to end it there. He leaps to 
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fame in Fountains as a chorister in the Cathedral, and gains a reputation 
for wit and wisdom which stands him in good stead during the War. 
His early love proves disastrous but time repairs the wrong and he 
is established as Dean’s Verger, as benefactor to the Cathedral restora- 
tion fund and as an accepted lover. The jealousies and bigotries 
of the ‘Levites’ of Vicar’s Walk, the charm of Dean Dyson and the 
wild doings of Alf. Kerridge make a fascinating tale. The choice 
of a Carnival Queen fills some lively pages and Enoch’s lottery ticket 
plays a decisive part in the closing triumph. Enoch himself is, despite 
his lapses, a really fine fellow.—All Souls’ Night, by Hugh Walpole. 
(Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d.) Here are sixteen short stories which are 
not only finished literary work with many a subtle touch of character, 
but with a wealth and variety of incident which makes each one 
a delight. There is a ghostly atmosphere in two or three of them 
which is indicated by the title of the volume. Mr. Walpole’s favourite 
we understand is the story of the Alsatian, but it has not a few rivals 
and the tragic sequel gives a sharp edge to several of the stories. 
The easy mastery and the picturesque reality are notable features 
of all the set.—In Elizabeth Star (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) Lord Gorrell’s 
study of two sisters and their husbands and lovers is of quite extra- 
ordinary interest. Elizabeth is matchless for her devotion to duty 
yet even she has a fierce battle to fight with a passionate lover who 
is the most disappointing character in a fine book. She wins her 
victory and saves her noble husband from heart-break. Her lovely 
sister is the least satisfactory figure in the story but she fares better 
than she deserves. 


A Manual of Library Routine. By W. E. Doubleday, F.L.A. 
(Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


THe rapid advance which the public library movement has made 
since 1919 when it was released from the shackles of the ld. rate 
limitation, has resulted in a large increase in the number of the staff 
required to administer the libraries, and in Librarianship being recog- 
nized as a suitable career for persons of a good standard of education. 
Although a fair number of good text-books have hitherto been avail- 
able the appearance of the up-to-date series now being written by 
authorities of standing and issued jointly by the Library Association 
and Messrs. Allen & Unwin, should do much to help assistants both 
in their actual duties and in their studies for the professional examina- 
tions. The author of the present volume, who was formerly Chief 
Librarian at Hampstead and is a lecturer in Librarianship at London 
University, has covered the whole field of public library routine 
extremely well and he goes further by touching on administration 
such as committee duties, finance, general publicity and extension 
work. The book also deals, but to a lesser degree, with University 
and College libraries and some of the methods described might be 
adopted with advantage in private and hospital, &c., libraries. The 
book does not attempt to standardize library practice, but suggests 
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alternatives to many of the schemes recommended, and its value is 
enhanced by copious references for further reading. To those for 
whom the book was intended it will be an indispensable tool. 

R. C. 8. 


The Poor Student and the University. By L. D. Whiteley, 
B.A., F.L.A. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Tus volume supplements and brings up to date an earlier survey 
of the system of University scholarships, written by Mr. G. 8S. M. Ellis, 
and is sponsored, like its predecessor, by the Sir Richard Stapley 
Educational Trust. It contains a full account of the scholarships 
and grants of various kinds made by the local authorities for the 
assistance of undergraduates and research students. A special chapter 
is devoted to the assistance offered, by way both of grant and loan, 
to students who have definitely determined upon the teaching pro- 
fession as a career. Appendices tabulate the scholarships given by 
the charitable trusts and the Universities themselves. Particulars 
of the annual income needed by a student at the several Universities 
and colleges are also supplied. This is a book that should be on the 
shelves of all schools. Nor must this brief summary of its contents. 
be construed as evidence that the book is dull. All who are interested 
in English education will find in it much that is valuable. 
W. L. Waxp ie. 


The World We Live In. By A. C. Bouquet, D.D. 
(W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


The full title of this book indicates its interest. It is: ‘The World 
we live in, and the Origin, Status and Prospects of the Human 
Race. A modern equivalent of the Book of Genesis.’ No finished 
picture of the universe is offered, but a survey is made of the 
latest scientific positions from the atom to the star. Of interest to 
the theologian is the theory of the indeterminacy of the behaviour of 
the atom ; science invites us to ‘ regard some element of spontaneity, 
varying in quality and degree, as characteristic of all parts of the 
universe from the humblest atom to the most highly developed human. 
brain.’ The bearing of this on the old theory of Determinism will be 
readily seen. So far as the universe as a whole is concerned, the con- 
clusion seems to be that it is boundless (and possibly finite); that it- 
is composed of mind-stuff ; that the mind-stuff is the creative thought 
of Deity desiring to express Himself. The book contains three Appen- 
dixes : (a) On the Destiny of Mind ; (b) On Free-will, and the problems. 
involved in it; (c) On Creation in relation to Redemption. This book. 
ought to make a wide appeal to students of theology, equally so to 
all who have a scientific background to their education. 
W. R. CHapman. 
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BRITISH 


Hibbert Journal (April)—Sir Alfred Ewing’s Hibbert Lecture on 
“Science and some Social Problems’ lays emphasis on the progressive 
enrichment of human life by discovery and invention. That progress 
has brought social problems due to machinery, the burdens of arma- 
ments and the menace of war. Man’s ethical advance lags far behind 
and only by a quickening of his spiritual progress can the perils 
be escaped. Evelyn Underhill writes on ‘The Spiritual Significance 
of the Oxford Movement,’ that is ‘the degree in which it has mediated 
eternal life and thereby helped or hindered the production of holiness. 
For that, after all, is the ultimate spiritual aim of religious revival.’ 
It brought a ‘recovery of the sense of the Church as an objective 
whole, and the baptized Christian as part of a living organism—the 
Body of Christ, with a social life that stretches back into history and 
out into eternity, including us in one living communion with the 
saints.’ The Movement led to ‘the development of Sacramental and 
ceremonial worship.’ The rich amalgam of humanity and spirituality 
is ‘the Christian hope of the future.’ Rudolf Otto has a short paper 
‘In the Sphere of the Holy,’ and Miss Petre writes on Pére Laberthon- 
niére as ‘a Catholic for whom Catholicism was the key to human 
life, but a Catholic who lived his last years in silence because he was 
forbidden to speak.’ Mary Stocks in ‘Eight Years’ Industrial Co- 
operation,’ discusses Prohibiting Poverty, published in Florida by 
Mrs. Martin, who urges the ‘socialized production and communist 
distribution to the entire population of all the esential necessities 
of life,’ and the ‘industrial conscription of the entire population, 
male and female, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six for the 
production of these same necessities.’ Prof. Richardson’s reply to 
Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s criticism of Dr. Barnes’s sacramental teaching 
has the imprimatur of the Bishop. 


The Expository Times (March).—Mr. Greenslade writes on ‘Ter- 
tullian of Carthage,’ and his attempts to enforce what he considered 
the right relations between Christianity and Pagan Society. Christians 
cannot be soldiers, nor hold public office, nor teach in schools. The 
creative power and earnestness of his genius at one of the most inter- 
esting times in the history of Christianity makes his writings deeply 
interesting. ‘The Strangest Word of Jesus’—‘My God, My God, 


why hast Thou forsaken Me’—is regarded by Mr. F. Smith as ‘a song ; 


that came from an exalted soul in the hour of victory.’ Prof. Eissfeldt 
of Halle discusses the servant passages in Isaiah. The collective and 
individual interpretations ‘stand devoutly silent before the fact that 
six centuries after a Man walked the earth, whose life and suffering, 
death and resurrection not only found their wondrous explanation 
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in the Servant Songs, but also first taught us to understand the con- 
tent of the latter.’ (April).—Dr. Emery Barnes describes Origen as 
the greatest Christian of the third century. The presence of a large 
Jewish community in Alexandria probably led to his deep interest 
in the Old Testament. He gave a spiritual interpretation to the narra- 

tive. He became one of the greatest interpreters among the Fathers 
of both Old and New Testaments. He combats earnestly the views 
of those who drew earthly pictures of the joys of a future heaven. 
He held that men have guardian angels and that angels are present 
to help Christian assemblies in their devotions. The life of the Saint, 
he said, was ‘one great continuous prayer.’ The Rev. F. Spurr’s 
little paper on ‘Morality Without God’ brings out the only secure 
foundation for a complete human morality—the eternal law of love, 
revealed by and in Jesus Christ. (May).—Canon Quick writes on 
‘Religion and Science as ways of Knowledge.’ They need each other. 
Science needs religion, not to interfere with its methods or conclusions, 
but to supply the ultimate motive and direction for its whole activity. 
Dr. Wilbert Howard contributes an important article on I. Thes- 
salonians, ‘probably the earliest extant letter written by St. Paul.’ 
Prof. Niven depicts ‘Cyprian of Carthage’ as the ecclesiastical states- 
man who steered the ship of the Church in the middle course between 
laxity and realism. ‘His intellectual power and practical sagacity 
appear on every page he wrote. He was a commanding yet winsome 
personality.’ 


Journal of Theological Studies (January).—Dr. R. P. Casey de- 
scribes ‘The Apocalypse of Paul,’ which exercised more important 
influence on medieval literature and thought than any apocalypse 
except the Revelation. It is a compilation and seeks to provide a 
comprehensive view of the after-life. It was composed in Egypt 
probably by a monk in the fourth century. It had a great success 
and was translated into a number of languages. Mr. Driver’s ‘Studies 
in the Vocabulary of the Old Testament’ appeal to Hebrew Scholars ; 
Grosseteste’s Translations, and other important notes appear in this 
rich number. 


Congregational Quarterly (April)—‘That Reminds me’ by Sir 
Percy Alden gives some delightful incidents of his boyhood at Oxford, 
his links to Jowett and Nettleship and his life as Warden of the 
Mansfield House Settlement. Dr. Hough has a suggestive paper on 
‘Humanism and Church History.’ ‘A Statement of Faith’ prepared 
by a group of Congregational Ministers is of special importance and 
Mr. B. L. Manning in ‘The Gospel and the Church’ shows how the 
Good News is creative of the Fellowship. 


Church Quarterly (April)—Mr. Cameron Mackay in ‘The Land 
of the Lost Boundary’ describes the Lebanon whose history is masked _ 
and its geography largely myth and hearsay. Its mountains are the 
borderland between sacred and common history. Dr. Lyttelton 
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deals with ‘Two excuses for modern irreligion,’ Dr. Sparrow-Simpson 
discusses the correspondence between ‘Bossuet and Leibnitz on 
Reunion.’ 


Cornhill (April)—Jeanne Véron looks at ‘John Galsworthy 
through French eyes.’ He had all the advantages of birth, wealth, 
education and success which make the English gentleman, joined 
to the free-lance, the advocate of the under-dog, the friend of the 
weak. Lieut-Colonel Stirling’s ‘Tales of Lawrence of Arabia’—‘If 
ever a genius, a scholar, an artist, and an imp of Shaitan were rolled 
into one personality, it is Lawrence.’ The deaths of the editor, Mr. 
Leonard Huxley, and Mr. Laurie Magnus mean a great loss to all 
lovers of the Cornhill. 


Science Progress (April)—Mr. Wayling’s sketch of Sir John 
Leslie (1766-1832) shows that his family strained their slender resources 
to send the clever boy to St. Andrews University in his thirteenth 
year. The Earl of Kinnoull relieved them of this burden after the 
first term when he became acquainted with the youthful prodigy. 
He had become a person of note before his student days were over. 
He became Professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh in succession 
to Playfair. The number is one of great importance. 


John Rylands Bulletin (January).—The Literary notes describe 
the formation of the British Records Association for preserving 


historical and other documents; and a lecture by Sir James Frazer on 
“The Fear of Death in Primitive Religion.’ Prof. Charlton’s lectures on 
*A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ and the frontispiece portrait of Shakes- 
peare; Prof. Conway on ‘From Orpheus to Cicero,’ and Prof. Dodds on 
‘The Mind of Paul,’ are other valuable features. It is a number that 
helps us to understand what an influence the Library is exerting. 


British Journal of Inebriety (April).—Dr. Wolff of Berlin Uni- 
versity deals with ‘Alcohol and Drug Addiction in Germany.’ He 
holds that ‘The physiological metabolic processes in healthy human 
beings justifies the progressive taxation of beer containing more 
than 3% alcohol, wine containing more than 7% of alcohol, and the 
placing of the heaviest taxation on spirits and liqueurs.’ Dr. Wolff 
gives a comprehensive picture of the methods of combating drug 
addiction in Germany, which he is thankful to say contains a number 
of bright spots. 

AMERICAN 


Harvard Theological Review—In the January number an important 
article on Luke and Mark : with a Discussion of Streeter’s Theory is 
contributed by Professor Maurice Goguel of the Faculté de Théologie 
Protestante, Paris. The principal texts on which Streeter supports 
his theory are critically examined, with the result that, in the judge- 
" ment of Goguel, ‘the hypothesis of a Proto-Luke, in spite of its wide 
acceptance in England, cannot be upheld. In addition to Mark and 
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Q, Luke had at his disposal only ‘certain fragmentary traditions.’ A 

ful tribute is paid to Streeter for concentrating attention on the 
Gospel of Luke and insisting on the complexity of the problem of 
the relation between Mark and Luke. Finally, Goguel suggests ‘that 
there were two successive forms of the Gospel of Mark, and that Luke 
used the older while Matthew had the same one that has come down 
to us.’ Reasons are given ‘for speaking of a second edition of Mark 
rather than of a fresh book, that is, for thinking that the hypothetical 
two forms of that Gospel were by the same author.’ 


Journal of Religion (April).—‘A Neo-Realist’s Idea of God’ exam- 
ines Mr. S. Alexander’s view that a modern conception of God must 
be based on the evolutionary philosophy. God and the universe are 
‘interpreted as changing and developing.’ ‘Does this view logically 
lead to an ultimate mechanism?’ Professor Heiler has had an almost 
sensational rise to theological fame whilst teaching at Marburg. 
Mr. Melland brings out his penetrating instinct and his mastery of 
the history of religion and of Christian traditions. Since he left the 
Roman Catholic Church he has laboured to restore to public worship 
some of the liturgical wealth lost at the Reformation. Like his colleague, 
Rudolf Otto, he is an experimenter in worship. He deplores the minor 
place given to the observance of the Sacrament in the Protestant church 
service and regards the high-church movement as ‘an unequivocal 
confession of the actual presence of Christ in the Sacrament.’ Mr. 
Manshardt deals with some ‘Dilemmas confronting Christianity in 
India,’ such as the relation between church and Mission, and missionary 
education.—(Winter Number).—Mr. Wickham Steed in ‘Do we care 
for Peace?’ finds the strongest case against war is ‘its unworthiness as 
a human enterprise under modern conditions.’ The creation of peace 
needs long and careful preparation. Prof. Erdman Harris writes on 
‘The Buchman Movement.’ He cannot agree completely with its 
message or methods, but it has a fascination and an appeal from 
which he is not likely to escape. Dr. Wardle Stafford’s account of 
Dr. Jowett is based on personal friendship, and is of great interest. 
“The Artistry of the Gospels’ and ‘Is Preaching becoming obsolete?’ 
are rich in suggestion. It is a varied and valuable number.—(Spring 
Number).—‘An Easter Homily’ by Dr. Fosdick dwells on the good 
news that ‘Spiritual life is eternal.’ Death had no dominion over 
Christ for in Him was Spiritual life. Dr. Wilbert Howard writes on 
“The Modern Pulpit and the Preaching of the Word.’ Every preacher 
who recovers the lost note of spiritual profundity and poignancy is 
helping the Church to regain its most powerful weapon. Dr. Basil 
Mathew’s subject is ‘The World’s Youth and “Rethinking Missions”’’ ; 
Dr. Hough writes a charming paper on Gamaliel C. Bradford; Dr. 
Cadman pays warm tribute to Dr. Davison’s Living Word in a Chang- 
ing World as ‘a truly worth-while volume.’ 
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FOREIGN 


Calcutta Review (February).—An important article on ‘The Rise 
of the Calcutta Money Market in relation to public borrowing and public 
credit’ shows that a highly developed money market is a late growth 
in India, It owed its birth solely to the English and its progress was 
parallel to the spread of the British supremacy. ‘New Cotton Goods 
Tariff’ describes the further protection given to save the cotton mill 
industry from Japanese competition. Dr. Tagore’s ‘Kamala Lectures’ 
are expected to be a remarkable event this year in the history of the 
Calcutta University. The subject is the Religion of Man and marks 
the poet’s conversion to humanism. He lays stress on the collective 
growth of humanity. (March).—‘Some Problems of Education in 
Bengal’ are dealt with by Mr. Monkerjee such as the adjustment of 
Primary, Secondary and University education; the conflicting claims 
of literary and vocational education ; the removals of the evils of the 
examination system and other important subjects. ‘The Old Agency 
Houses of Calcutta’ which had largely conducted the export and import 
trade of India for half a century failed one after another in 1830-3 for 
the sum of £20,000,000. Economic life was disorganized by the import 
of machine-made products from the West; old industries were dying, 
few new ones, except perhaps the indigo industry, were taking their 
place. 


Bulletin (March)—Dr. Beaven, the seventh 


Colgate-Rochester 

President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ writes on 
‘The Future of American Protestantism.’ A moral conscience must be 
created in public opinion and the efficient minister must keep people 
in touch with the abundant life in the spiritual realm, where strength, 
courage and vision flow in from the contact of the individual per- 
sonality with God. ‘Rethinking Missions’ is a criticism of the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry into that subject published by Harpers. 


Moslem World (April)—‘The Palladium of Islam,’ by~ Dr. 
Zwemer is an account of the Ka’aba at Mecca towards which pilgrims 
have journeyed for thirteen hundred years. Mr. G. L. Barton writes 
on ‘American Educational and Philanthropic Interest in the Near 
East.’ The four Boards in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia have 
sent men and women of the highest education and Christian integrity 
to work in the Near East, and their persistent devotion has made ‘a 
profound impression upon the keen, observing, susceptible Asiatics 
of all countries and of all religions,’ other articles are of varied and 
living interest. 


Pressure on space compels us to hold over some 
important book notices till our next issue. 





